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Built of Stucco ona Bishopric Board 
background, the walls of the Medford, 
Mass., Women’s Club are almost as 
imperishable as stone, Crumbling and 
cracking are prevented by Bishopric 
Board because when this dovetailed, 
Stucco Background is nailed firmly 
to studding or sheathing, it holds 
the Stucco in a bulldog grip that 
never lets go. 









The dovetailed heavy wood strips 
lock the Stucco. The creosote pre- 
serves the wood strips. The mastic 
asphalt and the water-proof fibre- 
board keep out cold, dampness, ver- 
min, and deaden sound. 







WATERPROOF FIBRE BOARD 





OMPLETELY preserved and protected, naturally and 
scientifically, against all destructive influences, Bishopric 
Board lives indefinitely behind Stucco walls and sup- A Few Other 

ports them. It cannot deteriorate, hence cannot tear loose 


; . ’ : Bishopric Board 
from its fastenings. There are never any repairs. Your 


ar ed : , Installation 
Stucco building is up to stay, presenting an attractive, per- —_— 
manently unbroken surface. agin 
A combination of principles ages-old in proven efficiency, University Park School for Boys, 
Bishopric Board is the most economical and dependable Stucco Pie eee 
get ae Architects, Smi May, 
background. It makes a damp-proof, fire-resisting building, Baltimore; Contracters, Burn- 
thoroughly deadened against sound. Summer-coolness, winter- ham & Co. 


warmth, and low-heating bills are advantages of its use. 
North Shore Golf Club, 
Used on interior walls instead of wood lath, it saves ma- Chicago, Ills. 
terials, time, and labor, and gives unmatchable insulation. 
Exposition Building, Erie, Pa. 
Bishopric Sheathing saves 30 per cent as compared to Architect, Joseph Lee 


J . ° ‘ ais Contractor, Willi Siegrist 
7%-inch wood sheathing, making a compact wall without joints i al a hata 


or knot-holes. Grace Baptist Church, Bing- 


hamton, N.Y. Architect, E.H. 
Bartos; Contractor, William 


All Architects and Builders should have our book, 


“Built on the Wisdom of the Ages’’. It describes and Ray. 

details the use of Bishopric Board; illustrates homes 

and institutions on which it has been used; teils how Residence, Rear Admiral Chad- 
to get perfect Stucco work. It contains reports of scien- wick, Twin Oaks, Newport, 
tific tests and letters from engineers, architects, builders, R. I. 

and home owners. Get it—and samples of Bishopric 

Board and Bishopric Sheathing. Rensselaer County Hospital, 


Troy, N.Y. Architects, Pem- 
ber & Camnaign. 


The Bishopric Manufacturing Co. 


904 Este Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 
































The Practice of Architecture 


ANY things give indications of changes in the making. Through conversation, 

correspondence or reading these signs are constantly recurring testimonies, and 

a tabulation is unconsciously made of them until the ideas become insistent in 

their presence. To verify the general impression, a systematic collation of all the evidence 
is in order. 

In arriving at a conclusion by this mental process, it will be found that among the 
diverse problems demanding attention at this time, one of manifest importance is that of 
the attitude of the public toward the architect and of the. architect in his relations to 
himself and others. 

The practice of architecture is probably today, more than ever before, a matter of 
barter and trade. The monies invested in building structures demand a return service 
which represents full value. This value 1s measured in the adaptability of the structure 
to its use, its durability and its appearance. These three factors are the fundamentals 
of correct planning and to render adequate service it appears to be essential that the 
architect should fully qualify himself to meet these basic requirements. 

An analysis has been made of a great amount of data pertaining to this subject and 
the majority opinion has been condensed into the following five paragraphs which em- 
brace the most common of the points developed. This brief consensus of opinion is not 
intended to cover the multitude of conditions that exist in such relations, but it is 
thought that possibly it comprises the basic factors. 


I. e business of architecture is insepa- 4- e must urnis. comp. ete an e- 
The busi f hi is i H furnish 1 dd 
rable from the profession of architecture. tailed supervision of construction and be 
Together they comprehend the originating, closely identified with it. He must be re- 
promoting, designing, planning, directing sponsible financially, as well as morally, 
and controlling the construction of build- for all of his acts, including the correctness 
ings and their appurtenances. of design, the completeness and accuracy 

& 

2. To develop a general demand for of plans, specifications and details, and the 
architectural service—without which only construction of the building in accordance 
limited opportunities for practice will be therewith; his responsibility to be con- 
presented—the architect must, as an in- tingent only on his being accorded freedom 
dividual and collectively, employ proper in deciding all matters of structural design, 
end elective means to cease 0 waleestel mechanical equipment and the selection of 


appreciation of its intrinsic value. materials and workmen. 


3. To fully perform his function, the 5. He must control and regulate the busi- 
architect must organize, equip and operate ness affairs of the building operation so as 
his business so as to render complete to safeguard all interests. He must be just 
service in the production of plans and and impartial in deciding all controversies 
specifications for everything embraced in within his jurisdiction, but where his own 
the construction, equipment and furnishing interests are involved he must submit the 
of buildings. controversy to arbitration. 


(Reprinted from issue of November 27, 1918) 
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PROSPECTIVE ALONG STREET NO. 2 


A Housing Development That Solves the 
Lodger Problem 


The Naval Ordnance Housing Development, South Charleston, W. Va. 


GODLEY, HASKELL & 


ENEWED interest in the many developments 

of the United States Housing Corporation, 

work on which was so suddenly stopped at 
the cessation of hostilities, has been awakened by 
the recent announcement from Washington that 
twenty-two of the larger housing projects will be 
completed. The excellent work of the corporation 
in directing the development of such a large num- 
ber of schemes, each with its individual problems, 
has attracted wide interest, and much has been said 
and written regarding the workman’s home and 
its influence upon plant production and labor turn- 
over. This is of a highly beneficial effect, for now 
that the war is ended it has brought forcefully to 
the attention of the heads of large industrial organi- 
zations the necessity for closer study of the Gov- 
ernment’s methods of handling the housing situa- 


Copyright, 1919, The Architectural & Building Press (Inc.) 


SEDGWICK, Architects 


tion in the late emergency as they pertain to their 
own individual needs. Industrial housing, both 
from a federal and private standpoint, has come 
to be recognized as one of the big problems of 
reconstruction. 

From the architect’s point of view the problem 
of design is one where economic and social rather 
than purely aesthetic requirements are of prime 
importance, but it is only in meeting all three that 
he can reach a satisfactory solution. This has been 
emphasized by the Corporation, and is illustrated 
in their projects. Many complex though decidedly 
interesting situations have arisen where, restricted 
by conditions and limited by appropriation, the 
architect has had skillfully to meet demands for 
ample-size living rooms for general use and sleep- 
ing rooms of sufficient number and size to assure 
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VIEW SHOWING SOUTH CHARLESTON, THE ORDNANCE PLANT AND 


good standards of morals and health. The wishes 
of the housewife, and her national or local peculi- 
arities must be carefully considered, for her con- 
tentment is of prime importance to the home. It is 
interesting to note how in various developments 
conditions which at the start were considered ob- 
stacles have by study often enhanced the artistic 
and practical solution. The success of the hous- 
ing projects of the Corporation is directly trace- 
able to the fact that they were built to suit the 
needs of the American workingman, and at the same 
time to educate him by their modern refinements 
to appreciate bettered home conditions. 





STREET NO. 2, LOOKING WEST 


An illustration of these points and of the suc- 
cessful solution of the lodger problem is shown in 
the development built for the United States Naval 
Ordnance Plant at South Charleston, West Virginia. 
This project was in charge of a committee of de- 
sign of which Godley, Haskell & Sedgwick, archi- 
tects, acting as chairmen, were associated with 
James L. Greenleaf as town planner and designing 
engineer, and Burgess and Long in charge of engi- 
neering work in the field. 

The development was originally intended to con- 
sist of a twenty-five-acre allotment by the Govern- 
ment, to include a community center, but when this 
was reduced to fifteen acres the recreation features 
were the first to be eliminated from the plans. Sit- 
uated on the south bank of the Kanawha River, 
forty-three feet above the water level, about a 
quarter of a mile from the main entrance of the 
Naval Ordnance Plant, and four and one-half miles 
from the city of Charleston, the site is an admirable 
one for a well-developed housing scheme. The 
natural features of the topography blend harmoni- 
ously with the treatment given them. Gullies and 
woods and other details of the land have been util- 
ized most advantageously. The woods, for instance, 
suggested the laying out of two curved streets which 
have added to the informal appearance of the vil- 
lage’s thoroughfares. 

The eighty-five houses are of five types, each of 
individual interest though harmonizing in design. 
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THE LOCATION OF THE INDUSTRIAL 


The buildings were to be as fire-resisting as possi- 
ble, so stucco on hollow tile was used with composi- 
tion slate roofing, substituted for slate as a matter 
of economy. To meet climatic conditions, each 
house has a summer kitchen as well as a large 
front porch. The the four and five- 
room types are semi-detached, and to give each 
family the maximum of privacy, the porches are 
kept well apart instead of adjoining. The four- 
room house, the smallest unit, has a living room 
with a kitchen dining room on the ground floor 
and two bedrooms, each with two exposures, and 


houses of 


a bath on the second, this on a ground area of 
14 ft. 3 in. by 25 ft. 6 in. The five-room house 
has a dining alcove off the kitchen and an extra 
bedroom on the floor. The eight-room 
houses have a separate side entrance which gives 
direct access to a lodger’s suite of two bedrooms 
with a lavatory and toilet; the only connection of 
these rooms with the main portion of the house 
is through the lobby. 

The housing corporation’s requirements as to 
design have been closely followed. Living rooms 
for general use are all of an area not less than 
io ft. by 13 ft. 2 in., entirely separate from sleeping 
rooms. <A cross ventilating system has been worked 
out in each home through windows of ample size. 
Each bedroom has at least 400 cu. ft. of air space 
per occupant, and every room has direct sunlight. 
Blinds were originally designed for the houses, and 


second 


HOUSING 


DEVELOPMENT 


although economy dictated that they should not be 
put up, demand by some of the tenants for them 
has now caused their installation. 

This problem of economy has been given a 
thorough study by the committee. They have made 
it their prime consideration, and as a result they 
have given the workingmen every comfort and con- 
venience in a modern development, thus supply- 
ing their wants at a fair rental. The practice of 
economy has included the use of stock lengths of 
timber throughout. The trim is of the simplest 
design. In considering this project, it is shown 
that the difference in first cost between good con- 
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FRONT 


ELEVATIONS, TYPE A 


struction and poor construction is not great and is 
speedily amortized in reduction of repair bills. 

Every phase of the development has been care- 
fully handled by the architects. The street paving 
is concrete throughout. It was at first planned to 
build tar-bound slag roads, but as it was impossible 
to get enough tar for the work, concrete was sub- 
stituted. The main thoroughfares of the com- 
munity are 24 ft. wide, while the adjacent streets 
are laid out with a minimum of 20 ft. width. Three- 
foot-wide sidewalks are to be found, with a plant- 
ing strip to an average width of six feet in which 
220 plane trees have been set out. 

The house lots average 100 ft. in depth and are 
from 25 to 40 ft. wide. Thirty-two hundred privet 


bushes were planted in hedge rows which mark 
The houses 
are so located on the lot that in every case there 
is room for a driveway should the tenants wish 
to put up garages at the rear of the property. 
The houses are lighted by electricity, while nat- 
ural gas is used for cooking and heating. Twenty- 


each property line between the lots. 








FRONT AND SIDE ELEVATIONS, TYPE B 
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REAR ELEVATION, TYPE B 


five of the houses are heated by hot water ; the oth- 
ers having stoves, and a gas radiator placed in 
each bathroom. No cellars have been provided 
due to the fact that the Kanawha River often over- 
flows its banks and considerable flooding of base- 
ments might have resulted. Just south of Eighth 
Avenue the plans show a contemplated athletic 
field, bandstand and shelter, and, as the project is 
further developed, additional features for the rec- 
reation of the workers and their families. 

A distinct feature of the development lies in 
its proximity to the munition plant. It is but seven 
minutes’ walk to work, and so handy that many 
return home for the midday meal. The failure of | 
many housing projects, especially those erected to 
take care of shipyard employees, has been traced 
to the fact that the center was not only too far 
away from their work, but also too distant from 
the city, where they might care to go for an even- 
ing’s diversion. But that is not the case at the 
Naval Ordnance Development, where the thriving 
city of Charleston can be reached in a very short 
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time—it is only four and one-half miles distant— 
by trolley. 

Due to the fact that the development is on Gov- 
ernment property none of the houses can be sold. 
Consequently they have to be rented at an attractive 
figure. It is interesting to note that the detached 
dwellings of six and eight rooms are more popular 
than the semi-detached with 


ones fewer rooms. 





FRONT ELEVATION, TYPES G AND K 


This is explained by the fact that there are a great 
number of men who, because of their specialized 
ordnance qualifications, earn good wages at the 
plant, and these are the men who demand to live 
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STREET NO. 3, LOOKING NORTH 


Some 
of them seem to feel that if they share a semi- 
detached house with a fellow-worker they will lose 
that sense of pride in what corresponds to individ- 
ual ownership of their dwelling. 

A distinct feature of the Charleston develop- 
ment is the adaptability of the houses to take 
care of the lodger situation. Some of the worst 
housing conditions in the country are to be found 
in old mansions stranded by the receding tide 
of fashion and now occupied by four or five fami- 
lies, all sharing the same toilet and water supply. 
In the Naval Ordnance Development the lodger is 
kept strictly to his own province. 


in the best possible style within their means. 


He has private 
toilet facilities and separate entrance to his rooms; 
in no way does he interfere with the privacy of his 
landlord. 





PANORAMIC VIEW, LOOKING EAST 
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Specification Clauses 


By Francis W. GRANT 


III.—Function of Specifications—Titles and Captions* 


SPECIFICATIONS—THEIR FUNCTION 

10. This specification is intended to supplement and ex- 
plain the drawings in so far as said drawings fail to en- 
tirely express the full and true intent of the parties to the 
contract. 

In case of discrepancy between the drawings and the 
specifications, except that due to omissions from the speci- 
fications, the requirements of the specifications shall be 
given precedence and be binding upon the parties to the 
contract to the exclusion of any conflicting requirement of 
the drawings. 


HE true function of the specifications is 
expressed in the first clause of the above 
paragraph, and if architects who acquiesce 

in this view could be induced to proceed accordingly 
there would result a vast improvement in the 
writing of specifications. This is not advanced as a 
new and novel theory, for most architects hold this 
view as to what constitutes the mission of the speci- 
fications. 

Frequently, specifications are fruitful of con- 
troversy and litigation by reason of the inclusion 
of requirements intended to be in duplicate of 
those plainly and more properly shown on the draw- 
ings but which, through some slight error of punc- 
tuation, typography or judgment, are not really 
identical. 

Anything capable of delineation on the drawings 
should occur there and in no other contract docu- 
ment. There is rarely an instance requiring the 
statement of a dimension in the specifications when 
drawings are properly prepared. Dimensions 
should be rigorously excluded from the specifica- 
tions except when it is impossible or impracticable 
to show them on the drawings. 

Another mischievous error in specification 
writing is that of attempting to give “bills of quan- 
tities.” Under the prevailing custom of bidding 
and contracting for architectural undertakings the 
scheduling of quantities in the specifications is un- 
businesslike and as much to be condemned as the 
attempt to make dimensions more accurate by 
repetition. No intelligent contractor would trust 
a quantity estimate made by an architect except at 
the architect’s risk, and architects are not paid for 
assuming such risks. Furthermore, architects are 
not, as a rule, competent to schedule quantities cor- 
rectly and in language and form consistent with 
trade practices. 


*For previous article see issue of July 3 (No. 2219), 1918 


- 


As to the matter of conflict between the draw- 
ings and the specifications, many architects prefer 
so to write their specifications as to reserve to 
themselves the sole right to determine which of 
two conflicting requirements shall be valid, defend- 
ing such course as being an act of interpretation, 
and as such especially within the province of the 
author of the drawings and the specifications. Some 
even go so far as to provide that the instrument, 
the requirement of which represents advantages to 
the owner, shall prevail in case of conflict. 

It is more equitable, however, to give the speci- 
fications, which are always prepared (or should be) 
after the completion of the drawings, an invariable 
precedence, and such is the established practice of 
the courts. 

For those architects, however, who feel that they 
must have some better provision for escaping the 
consequences of their own blunders and who wish 
more power over the contractor than their own 
competency and the above suggested specification 
clause affords, the following clause from Wait’s 
“Engineering and Architectural Jurisprudence” is 
suggested as being as near one sided as possible: 

“In case of repetitions, variations or discrepancies in the 
terms of the contract, specifications and drawings, the in- 
terpretation and determination of which are doubtful, it is 
distinctly understood that the engineer (architect) may 
adopt that interpretation or construction which shall se- 
cure in all cases the most substantial and complete per- 
formance of the work, and be most favorable to the city, 
company or owner, and secure to it the most ample pro- 
tection. 

Conflict of more or less importance between the 
drawings and the specifications is a probability 
rather than a possibility, as any architect of large 
experience can testify, and provision in the speci- 
fications tending to establish a reasonable procedure 
is highly appropriate. The A. I. A. Code of Gen- 
eral Conditions ignores the subject. The nearest 
approach to it is a clause in Article 2 of the Code, 
stating as follows: “It is not intended that materials 
or work not covered by or properly inferable from 
any heading, branch, class or trade of the specifica- 
tions shall be supplied unless distinctively so noted 
on the drawings.” This, of course, is mere sur- 
plusage, being self-evident to the merest novice in 
legal procedure. It is not, however, entirely harm- 
less, for by inference if not in fact it makes the 
headings or titles in the specifications a part thereof 
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and obligations “inferable’’ from a heading may be 
5 Ss ) 
imposed on the parties, though in no other manner, 
on drawings or in specifications, shown or men- 
tioned. 
TITLES AND CAPTIONS 

11. Titles to divisions and paragraphs in this specifica- 
tion and the index to same are introduced merely for con- 
venience and are not to be taken as a part of the specitica- 
tion and are furthermore not to be taken as a correct or 
complete segregation of the several units of material and 
labor. No responsibility, either direct or implied, is as- 
sumed by the owner or architect for omissions or dupli- 
cations by the contractor or his sub-contractors, due to 
real or alleged error in arrangement of matter in this 
spec ification. 

Though the specification writer may fully intend 
to write in correct sequence and make appropriate 
segregation, it frequently occurs that items get into 
the wrong classification, whereby a sub-contractor is 
misled and makes omissions, or two sub-contractors 
are misled and identical items are included by both. 
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serious 


or less 


In either event trouble of 
nature results. 


more 


A case recently taken to court was that of a sheet 
metal sub-contractor who refused to furnish certain 
metal covered window frames to the general con- 
tractor under a contract to ‘furnish all sheet metal 
according to specification,” his grounds for refusal 
being that these frames were specified under car- 
pentry with the wood window frames, and were 
not mentioned in that part of the specifications 
designated as “Sheet Metal Work,” and hence were 
properly of the carpentry sub-contract. The court 
held that the specifications were misleading, and 
sustained the sheet metal sub-contractor. 

The practice of so using captions of paragraphs 
that they must be read as part of the subject matter 
is sometimes harmless, but it is always slovenly and 
should, on that score if no other, never be per- 
mitted. 


= DIVISION SIXTEEN 
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RTHUR STRATTON, in the leading ar- 

ticle in a recent issue of The Architects’ 

Journal of London, reviews in a scholarly 
manner the conditions as affecting architecture in 
England at the present time, and sets up a plea for 
a classic tradition. 

Mr. Stratton in reviewing the field of archi- 
tectural design refers to a state of things almost 
identically analogous to those that exist in this 
country. He emphasizes the importance of the ne- 
cessity for a complete recognition of pure form, and 
interestingly points out how the substitution of 
cheaper material and its intelligent adoption, may 
lead to the highest development of a new classic 
type. 

We commend Mr. Stratton’s article to careful 
consideration. It is as follows :— 

With the cessation of hostilities comes a yearning 
for pent-up energies to be expended. Destructive 
intent is giving way before creative impulse, as 
naturally as day follows night. A long period of en- 
forced inactivity in the realms of peaceful building 
will inevitably be followed by a still longer period 
during which activity will know no bounds, and dur- 
ing which enthusiasm will be rekindled even where 
it had almost seemed to be stifled beneath over- 
whelming stagnation. Events may prove that ar- 
chitecture, the first of the arts to suffer in any 
world-wide upheaval, will be the last to come into 
her full stride again, but already the air is full of 
projects; new vistas are opening up in all directions, 
and the universal longing is for a new and saner 
world to arise from the débris of a civilization that 
has been well-nigh pounded to bits. Never has such 
opportunity offered as now presents itself to survey 
the chaotic conditions under which architectural de- 
sign was fostered in this country at the time when 
Armaggedon overtook it. A break with them has 
been made possible. The building arts have been 
cast into the melting pot; it is for architects to say 
whether dross shall come out or pure metal. It is 
for the nation to see that victory over armed ag- 
gression shall be followed by a renaissance of the 
arts of peace. 

England during these years of strife has been 
brought into close touch with her numerous Allies. 
Tens of thousands of her sons have trod the soil of 
lands which might never have been more than mere 
names to them, but which will now have other mem- 
ories than horrors of the battlefield. It would not be 
the first time that advancing armies have been in 
the van of movements that have changed the in- 





A Plea for a Classic Tradition 


ternal aspect of a country for lasting good. Ex- 
change of ideas with men from other lands and 
sights of cities in many climes have helped in the 
past, and cannot fail to help again, in breaking down 
the fetters of insularity which, when dominant, have 
always had such numbing effect on the outlook of 
the untravelled British-born. This wider knowledge, 
this closer intimacy with men and things overseas 
will inevitably have widespread influence on the 
nation as a whole, no less than on the individuals 
who constitute so large a part of it, and from this 
contact will ensue a closer union of thought and a 
sense of universal brotherhood beneficial to man- 
kind from whatever standpoint it is viewed. 

Unity of purpose in combined action has knit na- 
tions together for generations to come; to archi- 
tecture this should have real portent, just as inspir- 
ing and far-reaching in its results as the contrary 
effects of the Napoleonic war were deadening and 
narrowing. Cut off, then, from intercourse with the 
other side of the Channel, jealous of their neighbors, 
and intolerant of their sentiment, Englishmen prided 
themselves during a long period on their insularity, 
and scorned whatever could be construed into bear- 
ing a “foreign” impress. The banalities of the Vic- 
torian era were the due reward; architecture sank 
to the lowest depths, to be saved in a measure only 
by revivals one after another, as confidence was re- 
stored and as the teaching of the Romanticists 
called for a wider field of exploit than was afforded 
by the heritage of medizval England. But the ca- 
lamity brought by one war may very well be effaced 
by the blessings arising out of another and a greater 
war. History does not necessarily repeat itself in 
every detail. The pendulum has swung back; Eng- 
land not only enjoys a truer friendship with France 
than ever before, but she has become more cosmo- 
politan in the best sense of the word. The condi- 
tions are ripe for picking up the wonderful tradi- 
tions which bound the arts of Europe together be- 
fore they were so disastrously severed by the 
events of 1870. The same thread ran through the 
conception of design in architecture in France, Rus- 
sia and Germany, too, that weaved many a master- 
piece in Great Britain and Ireland. There was a 
tacit universal understanding of the first principles 
of design, as apparent in the work of Labrouste and 
Schinkel as in that of Chambers and Cockerell. The 
war has revealed the eternal truth of first principles 
in directions where they have been lost sight of, and 
nowhere had they been more obscured than in the art 
of design as practiced by a long succession of archi- 
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tects in this country. Confusion of thought had 
made the direct expression of a building the most 
rare achievement ; the higher qualities of design had 
too long been sacrificed to ideals that are not of the 
best. Meaningless display of architectural features 
and worthless ornament, culled from a prolific past, 
have too often done service in hiding deficiencies 
that trained imaginations could never have tolerated. 

General acceptance of a wider conception of de- 
sign alone can bring architecture back to the main 
line of development along which progress was being 
made with the rest of Europe a century ago. To 
abandon side tracks is no indication of lack of real 
progress, for it has to be recognized that they lead 
by tortuous routes to no goal worth reaching, while 
the highway leads straight to the Capitol, no mat- 
ter how steep the ascent may be. France has never 
lost sight of this, and America with steady purpose 
has resolutely pursued the same course. In Eng- 
land, the conservation of national prejudices and the 
jealous safeguarding of individual expression have 
helped to isolate architecture from the kindred arts, 
and more serious still, to curtail the comprehensive 
grasp of structural problems that alone could vest 
purely utilitarian works with esthetic quality. 
Trained engineers were not slow to meet the require- 
ments of industry; a breach once opened between 
architect and engineer rapidly widened as a result of 
the narrowing outlook of the one and the expanding 
vision of the other. The old order must change ; the 
dimmest eyes can see a gleam of light that will pene- 
trate far and wfde unless apathy once more falls like 
a blinding curse to dim the vision of a future now 
made attainable through untold destruction of sys- 
tems shown to be uninspiring and decadent. Rome 
was not built in a day; the classic tradition of the 
Italian took its zenith. 
Architecture has ever been slow to reflect changes 


school centuries to reach 
in the state of society, but that they have always 
been unmistakably recorded is such a truism that 
the Mistress Art is likened in common parlance to 
“history in stone.” 

Wherever the theory of academic design has 
alre ady been accepted, it will be strengthened by the 
outstanding lessons taught in the prosecution of the 
war. Foremost among them are numbered con- 
centration on matters of vital import; clearness of 
aim, and above all unity of purpose, all of which are 
as essential to design in architecture as to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of a campaign. But where the 
seed had not been sown, it is for the schools to sow 
it,and to watch its growth through the impression- 
able years of immaturity. Concentration on pure 
form should be a primary aim, and the direct ex- 
pression of that form the keynote of all endeavor; 
while unity of thought with the traditions pursued 
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to such good purpose in the schools of our Allies 
should bring our teaching into line with theirs, 
building up year by year links in the chain which 
should bind them together in lasting harmony. No 
sacrifice of national expression need result from 
this acceptance of principles which are no more for- 
eign to the soil of this country than to that of any 
other. No country can claim a monopoly of them, 
for east and west, north and south they have re- 
mained constant since the Greeks first grasped them 
and the Romans applied them, not only in their own 
land, but wherever their victorious armies gave 
them fresh fields for building enterprise. 

The importance of pure form needs to be recog- 
nized above all else in the coming year, for it is 
likely that with the resumption of building activity 
will come the demand for extreme simplicity of mass 
and dignity of outline, resources no longer permit- 
ting of the stock-in-trade of meaningless features 
and ornament which in the past have engendered a 
false criterion of public taste. The use of materials 
costly in normal times may have to be avoided, and 
architects will in all probability be faced with the 
problem that the builders of Imperial Rome solved 
with incomparable skill by the aid of an inferior 
material. But to concrete as the Romans used it, 
new possibilities have been foreshadowed by the 
science of reinforcement in steel ; limitations of ma- 
terial no longer offer insuperable difficulties to the 
spanning of wide areas and the carrying of loads 
on supports far smaller than they conceived to be 
possible. There never was more urgent need for 
so-called “science” to be welded to so-called “art,” 
for the gulf between engineer and architect to be 
bridged. The exposition of classic principles must 
once more become part of the vernacular language 
of this country if the tide of commonplace archi- 
tecture is to be stemmed and if architects are ever 
to regain their lost supremacy. 

It must not be supposed from this reasoning that 
a stereotyped version of design would result. Ar- 
chitectural progression depends upon the activities 
of a nation as a whole, and buildings of outstanding 
merit will mark its progress from time to time, al- 
most unannounced, due to exceptional endeavor on 
the part of individuals more gifted than their con- 
During the last half century evidence of 
what can be achieved by expressing modern condi- 
tions in classic language can be seen in the work of 
American practitioners, who at first seized upon 
Colonial traditions—inspired originally by this coun- 
try—and later envisaged the masterpieces of the 
European continent. In this way a national style 
develops, as far removed from the original source 
of inspiration as the poles are apart, and yet in- 
stinct with everlasting truths. 


freres. 








Recent Legal Decisions 


CONCLUSIVENESS OF ARCHITECT'S CERTIFICATE 

Although by the terms of a building contract the 
construction of the plans and specifications is left 
to the decision of the architect and he is made the 
arbiter of the character of the work done by the 
contractors, and the contract purports to make his 
certificate to the owner conclusive, his construction 
of the plans and specifications and his certificate 
are not binding and conclusive if it be shown that 
his acts were in bad faith, and were arbitrary and 
oppressive or malicious. Assuming that the archi- 
tect in good faith believed that a proper construc- 
tion of the plans and specifications required the 
contractors to fill the lot on which the building 
was to be erected, which the contractors did not 
do, this afforded no ground for acting arbitrarily 
and oppressively or maliciously with respect to 
other matters involved. It was incumbent upon 
him to settle that issue upon its merits. If the own- 
ers terminate the contract upon the architect's cer- 
tificate that the work is not being done according 
to the plans and specifications, the fact that the 
architect acted arbitrarily, oppressively and _ not 
in good faith was held to preclude the owners 
from. recovering damages from the contractors for 
breach of contract, although there was no actual 
fraud on the part of the owners.—Lund v. McClin- 
ton (Mo.), 205 S. W. 240. 


Surety’s LIABILity 

\ surety under its bond guaranteed that the 
contractor would pay all claims for labor and ma- 
terials furnished. The contractor failed to pay 
claims for material. It is held that the owner could 
maintain an action on the bond without actually 
satisfying such claims, since liability on the bond 
accrued when the contractor failed to pay the 
claims.—Ceremony v. Drummond (Cal.), 174 Pac. 


606. 


SAFE SCAFFOLDING 


A bricklayer in the employ of an independent 
contractor who had undertaken the construction of 
the wall of a building was killed as the result of 
a defective scaffold. In an action for his death it 
appeared that the owner and architect retained no 
right to control or direct the action of the con- 
tractor in the progress of the work, except in re- 
gard to the: depth of the foundation, the material 
to be used, and generally to require a compliance 
with the contract. It was held that they were not 


liable in the absence of a statute imposing liability 
upon them. The Illinois statute of 1913 provides 
that all scaffolds erected or constructed by any 
person for use in erecting, repairing, altering, re- 
moving or painting any structure shall be erected 
and constructed so as to give proper and adequate 
protection to the employee using it. It is held 
that under this statute the duty to comply with its 
terms is placed upon those actually constructing the 
scaffolding and other appliances, and consequently 
not upon the owner or architect where they do 
not erect the scaffolds or appliances.—Bretin v. 
Levinson, 207 Jil. App. 406. 


BoOKKEEPING ErRors IN LIEN CLAIMS 

Errors in bookkeeping in regard to a lien claim, 
resulting in a delivery of more material than was 
reasonably necessary to complete the buildings and 
a failure to note certain credits for materials re- 
turned, made through honest mistake and not will- 
fully, will not render the lien void. Though some 
of the items were nonlienable the subcontractors 
would be entitled to a lien for the lienable items 
after deducting the credits for returned materials. 
—Columbia River Door Co. v. Todd, Oregon 
Supreme Court, 175 Pac. 443. 


REPAIRING DAMAGED BUILBINGs 

A section of the Atlantic City building ordinance 
provides that when a building within the fire limits 
shall be damaged to an amount not greater than 
one-half of its value, exclusive of the value of its 
foundations, it may be repaired or rebuilt; but, 
if damaged more than one-half that value, it shall 
not be repaired or rebuilt, but shall be taken down. 
The owner of a building partially destroyed by 
fire desired to repair it, and claimed that the build- 
ing had been damaged less than one-half its value; 
the municipality claimed that the damage exceeded 
one-half the value, and desired the building to be 
taken down. It was held, in a suit for injunction 
by the owner against the city, that the owner's 
remedy at law was adequate, and he could not have 
injunction to restrain interference with the repair 
of the building. But it appeared that some rooms 
on the first floor could be used if temporary roof 
were provided. It was held that the owner was 
entitled to have interference with temporary repair 
restrained, since irreparable damage might other- 
wise result, and the city would in no wise be preju- 
diced if the injunction were granted.—Aflantic 
City Fire Ins. Co. v. Board (N. J.), 103 Atl. 1044. 
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“Democratizing the Institute” 


ANY expressions of opinion have been re- 

ceived from fellows and members of the 
American Institute of Architects, based on the edi- 
torial “‘Democratizing the Institute,” which appeared 
in THE AMERICAN ArcHITECT of April 9. 

A compilation of this material is being prepared 
and when completed will be transmitted to the Post- 
War Committee on Architectural Practice, in ac- 
cordance with the committee’s request for construc- 
tive suggestions from the entire profession of archi- 
tecture, and those interests affiliated with it, for “im- 
provements which will affect the conditions and in- 
crease the efficiency of architectural practice 
throughout the United States.” 


Speed Up Building At Once! 


The situation resulting from the lack of increased 
construction activity is growing more acute each 
day. One of the most gigantic problems to be dealt 
with in half a century is now being f 
country. 


faced by this 
It affects the fortunes of millions of per- 
sons in various cities in the quest of homes that can- 
not be supplied. The immediate erection of addi- 
tions to dwellings in communities where they are so 
badly needed is the only solution of the housing 
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problem that is rapidly approaching a crisis. Pres- 
ent building activity is but a ripple on the surface. 

In 1914 America built only 7 per cent of her quota. 
In 1915 and 1916 about 55 per cent—in 1917 and 
1918 about 30 per cent. This country is over two 
years behind in its normal building program. We 
are facing a vast demand for buildings—and facing 
it without any reserve stocks. Conditions are pro- 
portionately similar all over the country. 

New York City is today short 100,000 apart- 
ments. During the last four years the city has 
grown in population 500,000, excluding transients. 
in normal times this growth would have been kept 
pace with by the building industry, but as little or 
no building is being done to meet this increasing 
demand, the city is confronted with a serious situa- 
tion. If the average yearly growth is at the rate 
of 4 to 5 per cent, this would require additional 
housing accommodations for at least 250,000 per- 
sons yearly—in view of the fact that people in New 
York City are on the average housed four to an 
apartment—this would approximate over sixty thou- 
sand new apartments yearly. New York is now 
paying tribute in the shape of increased rentals to 
the amount of $5,000,000 monthly. 

The situation in New York City was discussed in 
an informal way last week by Leonerd Schultze of 
the firm of Warren & Wetmore at a meeting of the 
New York Building Managers’ Association. In the 
course of his remarks Mr. Schultze said: 


“Now is the time to build, not next year. In the first 
place, labor will never be cheaper than it is today. There 
may be some reduction in the price of steel and building 
material, but not enough to be worth while waiting for, 
considering the present demand. 

“As a matter of fact, there is not more than a 20 or 30 
per cent increase in building costs, as compared with three 
or even four years ago. 

“We will see the greatest building boom this country has 
ever known if we can only get the big loaning institutions 
to release the required capital to finance the construction. 
It’s coming and it’s coming fast and prices of material 
will advance as soon as construction starts. The New 
York Central Railroad Company has every parcel of its 
property along Park Avenue and in the vicinity applied for, 
but it will not be able to do anything until Walter Stabler 
of the Metropolitan Life, or some other big loaning com- 
pany, sees fit to loan the necessary money. 


Only this week, at a meeting of the Philadelphia 
Operative Builders’ Association, discussion as to the 
building of new dwellings discloses that there is a 
shortage of more than 20,000 houses in that city. 
Take Philadelphia’s case as an example: 

During the years 1910 to 1916 there was con- 
structed in that city an average of 7500 dwelling 


houses each year, about 90 per cent of which were 
two-story brick dwellings in rows; and during the 
year 1917 this fell off to 2500 houses, and in 1918 
to less than 1000 houses erected by private investors 
and approximately 


1000 workmen’s 


dwellings 
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erected by the United States Government agencies. 
Taking as a basis only the normal conditions that 
prevailed previous to 1917, there is a shortage at the 
present time of more than 10,000 houses in Philadel- 
phia, and when the influx of workmen from other 
sections of the country is considered, it is no exag- 
geration to state that fully 20,000 houses are re- 
quired at the present time to relieve the congestion. 
Atlanta, Ga., reports that there are today in At- 
lanta approximately one thousand families seeking 
the rental of houses and apartments, with less than 
a dozen rentable houses in that city to supply the 
demand. It is conservatively estimated that At- 
lanta requires five thousand new homes to domicile 
the people who are now practically homeless there. 
What is true in New York, Philadelphia and At- 
lanta holds good proportionately in practically every 
other growing city in the country. These conditions 
are wide-spread and are natural, post-war condi- 
tions. Will the cities provide these necessary new 
homes and meet the emergency by building now? 


The Humanities in Educational 


Curricula 


WRITER in the current issue of World's 
W ork refers to the curriculum at West Point. 
While directing attention to the great number of 
men who have since their graduation from the mili- 
tary academy gained high reputations, he is of the 
opinion that there is room for improvement in the 
courses of study as at present pursued. He states: 
“Too much of the four-year course is wasted; 
too great effort is expended in an attempt to make 
the education general. Too little effort is made 
toward specialization. More efficient officers could 
be turned out if, after the first two years of general 
work, the cadet could select or be appointed to the 
branch of the service with which he is to work, and 
be taught specifically along those lines. But what is 
probably the greatest fault with the West Point cur- 
riculum is its failure to teach what might be called 
the humanities, the proper relation of man to man, 
the real democracy of service.” 
The experience gained since we entered into the 
war has taught many valuable lessons. Not the 
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least of these is that our educational methods need 
revision along more practical lines. It is interesting 
to note that there is a disposition to regard the 
curriculum of an educational institution hitherto 
always believed to be nearing perfection, as one 
which might properly receive consideration toward 
the development of specialization along lines of fit- 
ness. 

The recommendations for West Point, as above 
set forth, might well be taken as a basis in the 
program for a revision of architectural educational 
methods. In a recent issue there was discussed in 
these columns a movement set afoot at Columbia 
University which would provide a means of determi- 
nation as to the exact fitness of students for a col- 
lege training, and once this fitness was established 
a further determination as to just what specific 
branch the student might with best results study 
would follow. Such a system makes for the highest 
and most valuable results. 

During a four-years’ course opportunity is af- 
forded to observe the special fitness of each student, 
and when this has been determined the procedure 
might be exactly as is proposed for West Point. 
By such a method we would be spared the misfits 
so common in most professions, and in none, per- 
haps, more than in architecture. 

Let us, by all means, include in our educational 
methods a better teaching of the humanities. Per- 
haps the tendency during the past has been too 
largely to ignore this important element in architec- 
tural education, leaving it for the student to absorb 
whatever he might gain in a knowledge of his 
fellow men by contact during his student course. 

Architects need a fuller realization of the humani- 
ties, or, more properly speaking, personal relation- 
ship in their practice, and when such a realization 
has been reached, and its attainment directed and en- 
couraged by teaching methods, they will undoubt- 
edly lose much of the aloofness that in the past has 
caused them to be regarded by the general public, 
and often mistakenly by themselves, as aristocrats. 

Teaching such humanities would certainly lead to 
“a real democracy of service,” and that is a consum- 
mation toward which the post-war committee might 
lend its efforts to a very good purpose. 
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Current News 


City Built of Zinc 


ireira, in Portuguese East Africa, is the only 
zine city in existence. Zinc is the only practicable 
material so far known, which is capable, states an 
exchange, of withstanding the peculiar climate. It 
took some thousands of people who make up the 
population only six months to build the place. Hos- 
ital, church, arsenal, and every. dwelling is of zinc; 
and even most of the railway cars are of zinc 


1 
) 


throughout. 


Building Work Increases 


Records for the first three weeks of March, issued 
y the Department of Labor, show that contracts 
for building and construction aggregated $96,610,- 
791. It is estimated that the total amount for the 
month will reach close These 
amounts exceed those for the same month in any 
former year. 


to SI50,000,000. 


Contracts for about $51,000,000 were 
made in January, compared with $95,000,000 for 
February. The New York district reported 186 
projects amounting to $8,372,682. 


Forest Protection in Canada 


[he aeroplane as an aid in forest protection has 
not been tried out anywhere except for a short sea- 
son in Wisconsin several years ago, but this Spring 
will probably see one or more aeroplanes patrolling 
timber areas in Canada, according to information 
just issued by the Canadian Forestry Association. 

Great sums of money are spent each year in for- 

fire protection in Canada, the Province of On- 
rio alone now spending more than $500,000 yearly 

r that purpose. 


South African Timber Markets 


(he high price of imported timber, due to the 
rise in freight and the difficulty in obtaining sup- 
plies has led to unusual attention being paid to 
South African woods, reports the American Vice 
Consul from the Transvaal. The match factories 
are running entirely on the locally grown material, 
and numerous box factories have sprung up in 
various places throughout the country. Reports in- 
dicate that the South African pine compares fa- 
vorably with much that is imported. 


The local demand has been the means of stimu- 
lating the interest of farmers and landowners in 
tree planting, and the government has shown some 
activity in meeting the needs for afforestation. 


Keep Pavement Intact Five Years 


It has been nothing new to find that no sooner 
than a city street has been well paved and the 
people have begun to take a personal pride in its 
improvement, said pavement is cut up to allow for 
the placing of a pipe line or service connection. 

Attention is called to the solution of this prob- 
lem in Cleveland, Ohio, by the Engineering World. 
In this city, some time before paving is undertaken, 
signs are posted conspicuously along the street, 
giving notice of the proposed work, and requiring 
that all underground connections be placed before 
the paving is done. Thereafter the pavement must 
not be cut for this purpose for a period of five 
The warning reads: “This street will be 
All underground structures, gas and water 
pipes, etc., must be put in at once. After comple- 
tion, no permit to cut will be granted for five 
years.” It is signed by the mayor. 

A restraining influence of this kind is one more 
incentive for civic pride, and might with good pur- 
pose be emulated in other instances. 


years, 
paved. 


Devises New Victory Emblem 


Inspired by Col. McRae’s poem, “In Flanders 
Fields,” Miss Michael, a war worker with the Y. M. 
C. A., overseas conference headquarters, located at 
Columbia University, has designed an emblem en- 
twining the Flanders poppy with the torch of Lib- 
erty, which she offers for adoption as a national vic- 
tory memorial to be displayed throughout the coun- 
try as America’s continuous pledge that we shall 
keep in memory those who sleep in Flanders fields. 


Reforestation in Europe 


reliable information in Govern- 
ment quarters, the forests of France, so carefully 
protected and cultivated for centuries, saved the 
cause for the Allies. More than 40,000 trees a day 
were cut during the four years of the war to meet 
the demands of military leaders. Not only because 
of these demands, but from neglect and the rav- 


According to 
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ages of war, the forests of France have been de- 
pleted, the war having destroyed more than two 
billion board feet of lumber and caused the neglect 
of about 750,000 acres of valuable woodland. 

Reforestation is one of the French post-war 
problems, and Norway has planned to help out in 
this restoration by planting a belt of Norwegian 
forest trees in the front zone. The plan comprises 
the planting of 250 acres a year for five years and 
the sending of a forestry party of 50 fully equipped 
Norwegians, even bringing their food supplies, so 
as to save France any expense in connection with 
their work. 

England and Wales had three million acres of 
woodland before the war. Now it has been re- 
duced to two million acres, and the Government is 
faced with a reforestation problem. Its plans in- 
clude the use of acres of stag-headed oaks, which 
are on private estates, and the planting of many 
new areas. 


Historic Property Sold 


A residential development in connection with 
property in South Orange Township, N. J., is re- 
sponsible for the transfer of ownership of the old 
Timothy Ball house in Ridgewood Road there. The 
Ball house was built in 1743 by Timothy Ball, a 
third cousin of General Washington, who fre- 
quently visited his relatives in this house during 
the Revolutionary War. 

The house is located on the slope of the moun- 
tain between South Orange and Maplewood, in full 
view of several battlefields where British and Amer- 
ican armies camped during the course of the con- 
flict. 

One interesting feature of the building is a small, 
square aperture in the front wall of the house which 
leads to an old-fashioned built-in bed, which for 
purposes of warmth, rather than economy of space, 
as now advocated, adjoins the huge chimney. The 
house is built of stone and occupies a four-acre 
site. Patriotic and historical societies are hoping it 
will be possible to preserve the old landmark intact. 


Sacramento Capitol Extension 


Delayed 


Word comes from California that a postponement 
of about two years is likely in the completion of the 
Capitol extension. State Architect G. B. McDougall 
is pessimistic at the situation. It seems to be one 
further example of having committed to paper some 
worth while ideas and of not following them out. 
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The money was voted for this improvement in 1913 
and it is said not a spadeful of earth has been 
turned. There are many excuses, but no one has 
undertaken any responsibility in the matter, and no 
solution is in prospect. 


Immediate Building 


Representing the United States Department of 
Labor, Leslie W. Sprague spoke before the Rotary 
Club in Passaic, N. J., on the Subject of building 
with relation to immigration. 

Mr. Sprague declares that if building operations 
are not immediately undertaken it will be impossible 
to build at all within the next few months, due to 
what he believes an inevitable exodus of labor from 
this country. 

Thousands of laborers, he said, are seeking pass- 
ports to go back to their native countries where 
work will be plentiful during reconstruction. It is 
probable that the United States will lose more from 
this cause than it will gain by the coming of emi- 
grants from Europe. “Within two years,” said Mr. 
Sprague, “America will be face to face with a labor 
shortage of large proportions, as there will be no 
labor coming into this country. There is only one 
way to overcome the situation and that is to build 
now while we have the opportunity. Build while 
the labor is still here and available.” 


Canadian Rail Construction 


After-war construction on railroads in Western 
Canada, to begin at an early date in order to em- 
ploy a large number of laborers, involving an ex- 
penditure of $60,000,000, and reachng out into 
3,000,000 acres of land, is contained in the develop- 
ment program of the Dominion railroad interests. 
Coal lands in the vicinity of Regina will be opened 
by virtue of the next extensions and thus employ 
additional labor in the operation of the mines. 


Expect Business Revival 


Members of the New England Hardware Asso- 
ciation, in annual convention in Boston, when 
queried as to the business outlook, remarked that 
it was “picking up considerably.” They are the 
“outside men,” so to speak, of the hardware in- 
dustry, and they are looking forward to an early 
revival of big business. The whole matter of de- 
cided stimulus to the business, as sized up by the 
meeting, hinges upon what labor proposes to do. 
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Demand Will Tax Mills’ Capacity 


Europe’s reconstruction requirements are expect- 
ed to make the United States the leading lumber ex- 
porting nation of the world, according to J. E. 
Rhodes, secretary-manager of the Southern Pine 
Association. 

“With every country on the globe entering a 
great building period, reports from foreign investi- 
gators received by the Association indicate a serious 
shortage of lumber in practically all centers of con- 
sumption abroad,” said Mr. Rhodes. 

“Cut off largely from their normal sources of 
main supply because of economic and political de- 
moralization in Russia and Austria-Hungary, and 
the natural limitations of Sweden’s production 
Great Britain and-the rest of the continent are 
looking to America to make up the deficiency 
caused by the virtual elimination of these three na- 
tions, which before the war contributed more than 
half of the world’s total lumber exports. Foreign 
buyers are already arriving in the United States in 
considerable numbers, not only from Europe, but 
from South America, Australia and Africa, which 
have been practically without lumber supplies for 
four years, due to curtailed ocean transportation 
facilities. 

“Russia before the war held first place as a lum- 
ber exporting country, and in 1913, the last normal 
year, sold to foreign buyers 5,513,618,000 feet or 
26 per cent of all lumber exports, according to fig- 
ures compiled from a report of Dr. Edward Ewing 
Pratt for the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Second in importance at that time was 
Austria-Hungary, whose exports in 1913 aggre- 
gated 3,635,473,000 feet, 17.1 per cent of the whole. 
Sweden contributed 15 per cent with 3,167,549,000 
feet while Canada supplied 13.3 per cent, or 2,833,- 
546,000 feet. In spite of her immense forest re- 
sources and unequalled manufacturing equipment, 
the United States in 1913 ranked fifth in the list of 
important lumber-exporting nations, with only 12.7 
per cent of the total exports to her credit. This 
amounted to 2,700,575,000 feet, only a little more 
than Finland’s exportations, which were 2,531,- 
281,000 feet. 


Would Replant French Forests 


A project for reforesting the battle areas of 
Europe has been advanced by Charles Lathrop 
Pack, ex-president of the World’s Court League. 

“About one and one-half million acres of forest 
land in France were destroyed by shellfire or cut 
down for war-time need,” said Mr. Pack. “Prac- 
tically all of Belgium’s forests with any timber 
value have been felled by the Germans and sent to 
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Germany or used for fuel. Great Britain made a 
great sacrifice for war work, for fully 450,000 
acres of forests were felled to meet war-time needs. 
In Italy also great sacrifices were made to supply 
the army with trench timber and firewood. 

“Many claims are made as to who won the war, 
but I am safe in saying one of the greatest agencies 
was the forests of France, for those forests held 
back the enemy time and again. The offer of the 
American Forestry Association to aid in reforest- 
ing work has been accepted by the forest authori- 
ties of France, Belgium and Great Britain, and the 
association will shortly call upon the American 
people to aid in this great undertaking.” 


Chicago School of Architecture 


The Bulletin of the Chicago School of Archi- 
tecture, illustrating students’ work in architectural 
design, free-hand drawing and water color, has 
been received. The work illustrated is grouped by 
years. This method interestingly shows the prog- 
ress of the student from the start to graduation, 
and permits opportunity to study the course of 
architectural education in design as conducted. 

The work, naturally selected from the best avail- 
able material, shows a wide range of subjects 
carefully and artistically treated, and discloses to a 
certain degree the system employed in instruction. 
[t is an extremely creditable showing. 


New Organization to Expand Trade 


A committee has been organized by the De- 
partment of State to co-ordinate the work of all 
Government departments in building up and ex- 
tending American interests in foreign trade. This 
activity means that much of the éxtensive research 
work done in the last years by various Govern- 
ment departments may now be utilized to promote 
the expansion of American commerce. It also 
means that official recognition will be given to the 
need for obtaining long credits and removing other 
obstacles which have heretofore hindered the ac- 
complishment of that purpose. 

The Department of Commerce has been investi- 
gating the opportunities awaiting American indus- 
tries in South America, and international confer- 
ences have been held. Financial problems have 
been discussed and ways considered to enable the 
United States to compete on an equal basis with 
any other country. A period of great development 
is in sight in South America, which opens fields of 
the utmost importance to any nation which has 
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extensive interest in foreign trade. Similar efforts 
are being made in connection with European and 
Far Eastern fields. 

The formal announcement of the Department 
of State says in part: 


The committee includes representatives of all the gov- 
ernmental offices which deal in any way with foreign trade 
matters. Its duty is to formulate conclusions and to har- 
monize and co-ordinate all governmental activities in any 
way connected with foreign trade, thus safeguarding the 
economic future of the nation. 

The committee will provide advisory and supervisory 
machinery of Government executives for unifying the work 
of further extending and developing the business interests 
of the United States in foreign channels 

Prominent among the problems which will receive imme- 
diate attention are tonnage allocation and marine freights. 
cable and radio facilities, reconstruction loans and Latin- 
American loans, consortiums for buying in Europe, labor 
and immigration and the development of what are known 
as “key industries,” such as the dye industry and strategic 
raw materials. 


The chief purpose, however, is to compile data 
and promote co-operation with the various Govern- 
ment agencies represented in the organization, for 
the most expeditious fulfillment of beneficial for- 
eign relations. 


Meeting Industrial Unrest 


The progress being made by employers in real- 
izing the humanity of labor has again been exem- 
plified by a performance of the International Har- 
vester Co. This organization controls seventeen 
American and three Canadian plants, which com- 
prise 30,000 employees. 

The officers of the company have recently evolved 
an “industrial council” plan, which has for its pur- 
pose the representation of the employee in deciding 
matters pertaining to working conditions, health, 
safety, hours of labor, wages, recreation, educa- 
tion and other questions of mutual concern to em- 
ployer and employed. 

An election has been held in all twenty plants 
to determine how far creation of the “industrial 
council” had approval. All the Canadian and all 
but three of the American plants accepted it en- 
thusiastically. 

In each plant which approved the plan it is pro- 
posed to organize a 
which have been carefully worked out. In 


“works council,” details for 
the 
three which did not, the company posted notices 
of the result of the vote, and stated that no further 
action would be taken in the matter except at the 
request of the employees. 
tioned for another vote. 
effort to sway opinion. It attempted no campaign 
to induce the men to vote for the measure. They 
asked to their wishes with 


Two have already peti- 
The company made no 


were simply express 
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regard to an arrangement which officials of the 
company will make for a better under- 
standing between themselves and their employees, 
and which promises to safeguard their interests 
and make possible a speedier adjustment of grie\ 


believe 


ances. 


Canadian Lumber Supply 


The report that the government of Great 
Britain is to buy a billion feet of lumber in Canada 
this year has brought out the from 
prominent dealers here that if this order is _ re- 
ceived it will be the biggest boom to the industry 
that Canada has experienced in the past fifty years. 
It is claimed that there is not a-billion feet of lum- 
ber in all Canada available for ready delivery, so 
that the order could not be met for the present at 
During the past two years labor has been 


statement 


least. 
very scarce, only old men and boys being available, 
and they demanding the highest wages. 

In the province of New Brunswick there is little 
lumber cut awaiting shipment, this year’s cut being 
about 60 per cent of normal—practically the same 
as last year. Influenza played havoc in the lumber 
camps. the past winter, many having been com- 
pelled to close entirely because of it. 


Newark Window Designed by 
R. A. Crain 


A memorial window, designed and executed by 
Ralph Adams Cram, architect, is being installed 
back of the chancel in Trinity Episcopal Cathedral 
Church, Newark, N. ]. The window is regarded as 
a most excellent example of modern stained glass, 
and is the gift of Mrs. Frances Parkman of Boston 
in honor of her parests, Mr. and Mrs. Cortlandt 


Parker, Jr., and her brother, Cortlandt Parker, Jr. 


Cleveland Chapter, A. I. A. 


The Cleveland Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects held its monthly meeting on 
Thursday, April 3. There was no pre-arranged 
program, as arrangements in connection with the 
convention in Nashville had to be made. 

At the March meeting of the Chapter an informal 
talk was given by Sergeant Carl S. Briggs, son of 
President Herbert Briggs. Sergeant Briggs had 
just returned from France, where he saw service in 
the camouflage section of Company B, Fortieth 
U. S. Engineers. 
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Will Raze Historic Philadelphia 
House 


The Guernsey mansion, built in 1705, and one of 
the oldest houses in Philadelphia, will be demol- 
ished shortly to make way for the new home of the 
Frankford Trust Company. The house has been 
in the Guernsey family for more than 200 years. 
The foundations were laid when Frankford Road 
was known as the King’s Highway, and the house 
was occupied by ancestors of Martin Van Buren, 
eighth President of the United States. 

There were few houses north of Frankford Creek 
at that time, the principal ones being the summer 
homes of the Guernseys and the Smedleys, who 
came over with William Penn. The original title 
to the Guernsey mansion describes it as “situate on 
the King’s Highway below Jolly Post Inn.” In the 
heydey of its Colonial fame it far outshone any of 
the houses of the period for social activity. Wash- 
ington and Jefferson, when Philadelphia was the 
capital of the United States, visited there. 

One of the greatest days in the history of the 
Guernsey mansion was in September, 1824, when 
Lafayette visited Philadelphia in his tour of the 
United States. A triumphal arch was raised over 
Frankford Avenue from the front of the old man- 
sion, and beneath it the great Frenchman and friend 
of America passed, amid the plaudits of a mighty 
throng. 


The Marbles of Italy 


Italy is one of the world’s most famous sources 
of supply for both art and building marbles, and 
marble, granite, and building stones are the common 
materials used for buildings in that country. Venice 
is a fireproof city, built of stone of Istria and 
marble; and the foundations and first courses, at 
least, of all palaces, public and municipal buildings, 
government and business edifices are of these ma- 
terials. 

Venice is immediately adjacent to famous marble 
quarries with an inexhaustible supply of raw ma- 
terial, worked by cheap labor. The Istrian stone, 
which is quarried just across the Adriatic, reaches 
Venice by the cheapest forms of water transporta- 
tion, being loaded on sailing barges at the quarries, 
and disembarked at the exact point where it is to 
be used. 

The most important quarries in the Veneto are 
at and near Verona, the Veronese red and yellow 
marbles having been favorite building stones since 
the time when the Colisseum at Verona was con- 
structed. For building they rank next to the stone 
of Istria in popularity, and are true marbles, while 
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the stone of Istria is not a true marble, although a 
very hard limestone, that is much used in Venice 
because it resists the action of salt water. 

Besides their value for construction, the Vero- 
nese marbles are in great demand for decorative 
work. Among the names of the several varieties of 
Veronese marbles are white nembro, coral pink, 
white peach, partridge eye, yellow snail, yellow az- 
ure, and paradise.—Scientific American Supplement. 


Tells of Artists’ War Achievements 


Marcel Knecht, the chief of the Bureau of Public 
Information for the French Government in America, 
was recently entertained at dinner by the members 
of the Architectural League of New York. Mr. 
Knecht, who before the war was managing editor 
of the magazine Art et Industrie, published in Paris 
for the advancement of the arts allied to architec- 
ture, spoke to the members of the league on the 
subject of “Nature as Expressed in the Arts of 
Lorraine.” 

The conference was illustrated with lantern slides 
showing recent achievements by the great artists 
in the part of France nearest to the bloodiest battle- 
fields of the great war. 

Mr. Knecht was introduced by H. VanBuren 
Magonigle, president of the league. There were 
about sixty members of the society present at the 
dinner. The speaker showed the close connection 
between local industries and local art of Lorraine, 
Nancy and Luneville. 

The natural resources of the country, such as the 
salt mines, sand, forests, etc., had encouraged and 
made easier, he said, masterpieces in glass, wood, 
and pottery. He spoke of the work of such modern 
French artists as Galle, Daum, Majorelle, Mougin, 
and Baccarat, all of whose work, he said, should be 
better known in this country. On the effect of the 
war regarding French art Mr. Knecht said: 

“France needs to be protected not only against 
German art but even against German ambition. 
Some people believe that the revolution pacified the 
German spirit of domination, but there is still exist- 
ing danger in this quarter.” 


A Timely and Valuable Pamphlet 


3ulletin No. 17, for the first quarter of 1919, 
issued by the Municipal Art Society of New York, 
very thoroughly discusses the subject of war me- 
morials and illustrates the best and most important 


examples that have been erected. This publica- 
tion should be in the hands of every individual and 
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every committee that will be intimately connected 
with this subject. 

The illustrations in this bulletin are of the most 
artistic expression in the form of memorials that 
has been made in this country. They show ex- 
actly what may be accomplished when these mat- 
ters are carried forward in an artistic and pains- 
taking manner. They offer, further, an object les- 
son by the illustration of a number of types of 
Post-Civil War memorials classified under the very 
proper heading of “\What Not to Do.” In addi- 
tion to featuring St. Gaudens’ beautiful Farragut 
memorial in New York, and the equally good Shaw 
memorial in Boston, there are presented fountains, 
bridges, exedras, doorways and stained glass, each 
one of which constitutes a part of our artistic 
heritage. 

It is vitally necessary that the warnings and 
admonitions of a society of this important char- 
acter should be carefully heeded and considered, 
and if this is done we need have no fear for the 
future of memorial art in this country. 

Copies of this pamphlet, the price of which is 
twenty-five cents, may be had by addressing the 
Society of Municipal Art at 119 East 19th Street, 
New York. We cannot too strongly urge that this 
Sulletin be used as a reference and guide in im- 
portant memorial undertakings. — 


Wants Material Prices Specified 
for Seasons 


Owens, general manager, Lake- 
wood Engineering Company, Cleveland, Ohio, be- 
lieves that if material prices were published for 
specified periods they would then become estab- 
lished in the minds of the public, a confidence 
established between buyer and seller would be cre- 
ated, and there would result little halting in the 
construction business. 


Roy G. sales 


Mr. Owens says: 

“If every producer who is not already doing so 
will adopt this plan, making his prices known to 
the public, I believe that confidence will be re- 
stored and that the present enormous potential 
demand will be brought into action. Perhaps the 
best examples of this plan are the retail dry goods 
business of the country, whose prices are known 
to every individual through publication in adver- 
tisements and through tags on the goods in the 
stores, and the automobile industry, which once 
every season names its price to the public for that 
season, so that every individual, possible customer, 
or not, is made familiar with the value of the 
article. 

“These two industries are perhaps the only two 


large industries whose business has been and is 
now active since the armistice. 

“If the manufacturers of cement, of steel, pro- 
ducers of lumber and other building materials, 
manufacturers of clothing, food products and ma- 
chinery, had followed this method and the prices 
of these commodities were established in the minds 
of the public, there would not now be the marked 
halting in business. 

“Help stabilize business promptly by adopting a 
plan of action with this slogan: ‘Prices effective 
for specified periods or seasons will establish con- 
fidence between buyers and sellers.’ ” 


Where Work is Waiting 


While there is a tendency for architects to be 
attracted to large cities as the center of their ac- 
tivities, which is in many respects justified, there 
are reasons why the smaller towns might prove 
“mettle more attractive.” There is the idea, among 
these, that an architect is practically without a rival 
in some of the smaller towns in the Middle West. 
Mr. O. R. Hardwell, secretary of the Freeport (IIl.) 
Chamber of Commerce, taking that city as an ex- 
ample, says: 

“Here we are, right in the heart of the richest 
farming country in America, tapped by nine rail- 
way lines, three hours’ ride from Chicago, and not a 
single architect in our city of 22,000 population. 
Can you beat it? 

“This peculiar situation is common to many towns 
of our size in the Mississippi Valley. Moreover, 
it strikes home with a cold thud, when we begin 
guessing about our prospective work in this period 
of rebuilding and reconstruction—who is going to 
make our plans?” 


Competition for Rebuilding French 
Towns 


A society called “Renaissance de Cimes,” founded 
in 1915, has drawn up plans for the reconstruction 
of the war-torn districts in northern France. The 
city of Chauny has opened competition in which 
the Allies are invited to participate, for rebuilding 
the town and its suburbs in a manner to be modern 
and healthful in every respect. Before the war, 
Chauny was a prosperous city with a population 
over 10,000, but the last years have seen its almost 
complete destruction. In this competition the first 
prize is the sum of $2,000, and a number of smaller 
ones will also be awarded. Prize-winning plans are 
to be exhibited in Paris. 
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Lumber and the Box Industry 


Based on production in 1912, 11.6 per cent of all 
jumber produced in the United States is converted 
into boxes. In fact, the manufacture of packing 
boxes and shooks, crates, fruit and vegetable pack- 
ages and baskets is the second largest wood-consum- 
ing industry in the United States. More than four 
and a half billion feet of lumber annually, of which 
softwoods constitute about 69 per cent and hard- 
woods 31 per cent, are used by box makers in the 
United States. 


To License Building Contractors 


The results of a licensing law for contractors 
would doubtlessly be so valuable that any move- 
ment to encourage such a procedure must be of in- 
terest to architects. A movement for this purpose 
in line with the general tenor of the program of the 
Post-\War Committee is one proposed by the Wis- 
consin Master Builders’ Association and to be dis- 
cussed at its next convention. An effort can prop- 
erly be made to encourage legitimate members of 
that industry and protect them from the increasing 
number of incompetents. 


Minnesota Proposes Registration 
of Architects 


A bill providing for the examination and regis- 
tration of architects has been reported upon favor- 
ably by both House and Senate legislative commit- 
tees and is now before the legislature of Minnesota 
for final action. 

The object of the bill is to stabilize the practice 
of designing and planning. While not prohibiting 
use of plans without state authorization, it places 
responsibility where it belongs and gives the people 
definite information as to the ability of the designer. 
It also gives the public an added security by the 
examination and certification of all applicants, per- 
mitting only those qualified to subscribe themselves 
“registered architect.” 


J. Cleveland Cady 


J. Cleveland Cady, senior member of the firm of 
Cady & Gregory, architects, of 40 West Thirty- 
second Street, New York, died on Thursday, April 


17, of heart disease, after an illness of two months 
at his home, 214 Riverside Drive. 

Since 1870 Dr. Cady—he had received the hon- 
orary degree of LL.D. from Trinity College in 1905 
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—had practiced his profession in New York, the 
associate member of the firm he established being 


William S. Gregory. Born at Providence, R. L., the 
son of Josiah and Lydia Cady, he received his early 
education at academies in New England, and was 
graduated from Trinity College with the class of 
1860. 

Dr. Cady was the designer of many of New 
York’s most important buildings, notably the Metro- 
politan Opera House, the American Museum. of 
Natural History, the later buildings of the Presby- 
terian Hospital, the Skin and Cancer Hospital, 
Sellevue Medical School and the Hudson Street 
Hospital. For Yale University he designed no less 
than fifteen buildings, including the Lamson, Fair- 
weather, White, Berkeley and Pearson dormitories, 
Dwight Hall and the Chittenden Library. Examples 
of his work are also to be found at Williams, Trin- 
ity and Wesleyan. 

Dr. Cady was president of the Skin and Cancer 
Hospital, a governor of the Presbyterian Hospital, a 
trustee of Berea College, vice-president of the New 
York City Mission, and president of the National 
Federation of Churches. His clubs included the 
Century, the Aldine, the Quill and the Delta Psi 
Fraternity. 

Last autumn Dr. Cady presented to the library of 
Trinity College his collection of books and photo- 
graphs relating to architecture. This collection com- 
prised 375 volumes and more than 2000 photo- 
graphs, and was considered one of the most com- 
plete of its kind in the country. 


Personal 


Architect Allen Logg has opened offices at 319 
Hippodrome building, Cleveland, Ohio, and is de- 
sirous of securing catalogs. 

Architect Jos. G. Ludgen has removed his office 
from Room 910 to 1633 Monadnock Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Architect Norman T. Vorse, 911 S. & L. Build- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa, has consolidated with 
Kraetsch & Kraetsch. 





C. L. Monnot, architect, who has been associated 
with Hawk & Parr, architects, has opened an office 
at 409 Empire Building, Oklahoma City, and is de- 
sirous of receiving catalogs and data. 

W. H. Cameron, general manager of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, has resigned to become man- 
ager of industrial relations of the Eastman Kodak 
Company. His place will be taken by C. W. Price, 
formerly field secretary of the National Safety 
Council. 





Late News from Architectural Fields 


Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT 


Government To Spend $305,369,464 
On Public Improvements 


Wasuinoton, D. C., April 21.—Construction work is 
being launched by the Government at a rapid rate. 

By the end of the fiscal year 1921 there will be available 
for Federal aid for State road building more than $266,- 
000,000. Congress passed the appropriation for $9,050,000 
for new hospitals and improvements to old ones needed 
by the Public Health Service and this building activity is 
being rushed and will be under way by the end of the 
year. Some of these projects will be under construction 
by midsummer. More than $30,000,000 are involved in the 
maintenance and construction work set out in the rivers 
and harbors appropriation bill passed by the last Congress. 

There is an appropriation of $1,500,000 for the build- 
ing of a sanatorium at Dawson Springs, Ky., the survey is 
being made; and for the site and hospital plant at Norfolk, 
Virginia, $900,000 has been appropriated. An appropria- 
tion of $550,000 was made to take care of the hospital 
project in the District of Columbia and $190,000 were voted 
for improvements in the Marine Hospital at Stapleton, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 

For most of these projects plans now are being pre- 
pared and it is safe to say work on all of them will begin 
within the year. 

About 150 projects are being held up, for the most part 
post office buildings. Almost every State in the Union 
is represented in this list of deferred projects which in- 
volves the expenditure, on present construction prices, of 
more than $23,000,000. 

Many of these projects were contemplated before the 
war and money appropriated to cover the construction 
costs on the then prevailing prices. Estimates at that 
time showed these buildings would cost approximately 
sixteen and a half millions. The present estimates are 
about six millions more and before the work can be under- 
taken Congress must appropriate enough money to take 
care of this increase in building costs. 


Optimistic As To Building Prospects 


Speaking of building conditions in the central west, 
Albert S. Owen, secretary of the Society of Architects, 
Kansas City, Mo., is of the opinion that residential con- 
struction should start later this year than usual, but that 
it will proceed normally when 
the general demand for homes 
insure against depreciation. 


it becomes apparent that 
will hold values up and 


“The building of factories is already progressing gen- 
erally in the central western states,” he says, “larger 
interests being first at sensing the permanency of con- 
ditions. 

“Material men, who see an assuredly and continuously 
active world market for their wares for the next ten years, 
believe that not only will it be impossible to duplicate 
later for less cost, homes that are constructed this year, 
but that the usual depreciation of a residence will be bal- 
anced in the next ten-year period by the general increase 
in real estate values.” 


“When the idea penetrates the public consciousness,” 
one wholesale lumberman remarked, “and the fact that 
lumber never did take more than a quarter or a half as 
much of a rise as several other prime commodities in the 
war period, there will not be much hesitancy about build- 
ing investments.” 


Architects Hear Lectures 


A number of lectures of more than usual interest to 
architects have recently been given at the University of 
Michigan. The first of these was given on March 13 
by Albert Kahn on French Chateaux. The illustrative 
slides were from sketches made abroad by Mr. Kahn and 
from photographs. 

On March 16 and 17 Professor Wm. H. Goodyear, 
Curator of Fine Arts of the Brooklyn Museum, gave the 
following illustrated lectures: “Optical Illusions and 
Architectural Refinements in Medizval Cathedrals”; “The 
Widening Refinement in French Gothic Churches and 
Cathedrals”; “Architectural Refinements in Greek Tem- 
ples.” Prof. Goodyear is the greatest living authority in 
this field. 


Explain Chicago Building Hold Up 


\ letter from fourteen Chicago architects has been 
printed in the daily press of that city to the effect that 
building work, estimated at $93,000,000, plans for which 
have been prepared by these architects, has been held up 
by high prices. The firms and the amount of building 
they are to supervise were printed as follows: 
Graham, Anderson, Probst & White 
Holabird & Roche 
Marshall & Fox 
Christian Eckstrom 8,000,000 
Charles S. Frost 5,000,000 
Richard E. Schmidt, Garden & Martin 5,000,000 
F. E. Davidson 5,000,000 
George C. Nimmons & Co 1,000,000 
Samuel N. Crowen 5,000,000 
Henry J. Schlacks 1,000,000 
Walter W. Ahlschlager 5,000,000 
C. W. & G. L. Rapp 
Alfred L. Alschuler 
Board of Education: F. Hussander 

Total, $93,000,000. 


$20,000,000 
10,000,000 
13,000,000 


Build Now, Says Senator Underwood 


United States Senator Oscar W. Underwood, speaking 
before the Birmingham, Ala., Real Estate Exchange, re- 
cently advised against the policy of postponing building 
activity and industrial development with the expectation 
of cheaper materials and labor later on. Said Mr. Under- 
wood: 

“Persons who will not build now because they have to 
pay more dollars for the material and the labor are 
taking the wrong view; they are measuring by the wrong 
standard, the wrong yard stick. We are not going to 
get back to 1914 for a long time.” 
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Financial and Commercial Digest 


As Affecting the Practice of Architecture 


Banks Study Amortization of Loans 


Periods of reconstruction are intensely satisfac- 
tory from the point of view of those who advocate 
methods as opposed to the inertia of custom. There 
is not the opportunity to discuss new methods for 
temporary building loans and long term real estate 
mortgages in connection with the campaign to 
stimulate activity in building. The American 
3ankers’ Association is making real progress for 
the advancement of plans of institutional investors 
in real estate loans as opposed to custom. 

Amortization of loans is the principle upon which 
emphasis is placed as a method which will: (1) 
Make available a greater turnover of funds for re- 
investment in the renewed activities of the building 
industry. (2) Remove that element of speculation 
from the risk of investment that so often relies in 
vain upon an appreciation in the value of land to 
offset depreciation in the value of structures. (3) 
Replenish the reservoirs of financial capital, by 
encouraging thrift in the borrower, so that the 
supply of investment funds will flow uninterrupt- 
edly in response to requirements of the builders of 
national wealth. 

Of marked significance is the fact that the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association Committee in charge of 
the campaign for amortization includes among its 
members a prominent representative of the United 
States League of Building and Loan Associations. 
This is as it should be, for the reason that the 
funds for investment in real estate loans provided 
by the building and loan associations of the United 
States, both in respect to the amount of capital 
contributed and in respect to its direct effect upon 
the prosperity of the building industry, is relatively 
as important as the amount contributed by the 
State banks and trust companies combined, or the 
insurance companies alone. 

Rapid changes are developing in methods of 
banking technic that touch the public. Changes 
within the banking system itself, due to the ten- 
dency for banks of all types gradually to merge 
their activities into the style of the Federal Reserve 
System, give rise to the belief that funds destined 
for investment in mortgages no longer will follow 





old channels in their customary volume. These 
changes are said to be the cause of reduced invest- 
ments by new member institutions in real estate 
loans. 

Suggestions already have been advanced from 
more than one quarter, that the country needs to 
develop a new medium, similar to the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, that should devote its special 
attention to temporary building loans and long- 
time real estate mortgages in our cities. This 
clearly is the function of a mortgage bank. 

The United States League of Building and Loan 
Associations has been particularly active in im- 
pressing upon the Government the need for home 
loan banks that will standardize mortgage col- 
lateral and create a broad market for the securities 
based thereon. Interest prevails between the 
American Bankers’ Association and the United 
States League of Building and Loan Associations 
in the matter of amortization. There is a possi- 
bility that these two interests may agree on estab- 
lishing a federal mortgage bank. The American 
Banking Association bulletin develops the history 
of long-term mortgages abroad down to the estab- 
lishment of the Crédit Foncier de France, record- 
ing that before the war this institution was offering 
to lend on mortgage for 75 years at 4.3 per cent, 
plus an amortization premium. The law under 
which the Crédit Foncier was formed contains pro- 
visions which have been more or less closely fol- 
lowed as models in other European countries. 

The Division of Public Works and Construction 
Development, since embarking upon its campaign 
for renewed activity in the building industry, from 
the start has realized the important influence that 
new facilities for discounting mortgage loans and 
for the sale of collateral trust and debenture bonds 
would prove to be. Now that certain financial in- 
terests are united in the selection of models that 
have been successfully followed elsewhere in the 
establishment of mortgage banks, there is reason 
to hope that the same institutions soon will be 
ready to unite upon an acceptable plan for a new 
medium in the United States to extend the proper 
and adequate facilities sorely needed to finance the 
increasing activity of the building industry. 
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Late Quotations in Building Material Markets 


\ LTH the tirm determination that nothing shall stand 

in the way of a free building market after the 
Victory Loan drive, building material manufacturers in 
eastern sections of the country are doing everything in their 
power to assure price stability for the rest of the year. 
By the establishment of maximum values for cement and 
barrel lime for the the situation has taken on a 
decidedly brighter aspect, for the far sighted builder is 
not concerned as to how low the market will drop but as 
to how long it will remain at the low level. 

Cement manufacturers took a most aggressive and 
logical step when they agreed to guarantee the market 
against any higher prices than $3.25 per bbl., delivered in 
New York City, for the balance of the year. In addition 
to the agreement that Portland cement quotations will 
not go higher until January 1, 1920, the ten companies 
representing the industry, decided that if there should be 
a price reduction in favor of the builder that these firms 
would each follow the reduction. Besides this, the build- 
ing lime manufacturers, representing the entire industry, 
have determined to meet shortly and fix a maximum price 
that will hold good until September 1. This date was 
chosen so as to permit manufacturers to attain a still 
lower level in event that the demand is great enough to 
allow the revision of costs to what is termed a quantity 
basis, in which event there will be a further drop. 

It is probable that action on the efforts of the cement 
and lime manufacturers to stabilize prices will be fol- 
lowed by similar guarantees from other material producers 
and that this big movement will have its reflection in the 
building revival convention to be held May 7-8 in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, by the National Federation of Construction 
Industries. 

The action of the cement and lime manufacturers has 
to a great extent counterbalanced the unsettled state in 
the steel market, which followed the controversy between 
the Industrial Board and the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration. Dispatches from Washington are to the 
effect that the Director General must take the entire re- 
sponsibility for the results that must follow the frustra- 
tion of the purpose of the Industrial Board to stabilize 
prices and stimulate building because the administration 
refused to accept the prices thus determined. That was 
the statement made by Chairman Peek in reply to the 
notice issued by Director General Hines to the effect that 
the board had set prices without authority. 

Before the board, blocked by the refusal of the Railroad 
\dministration to accept steel prices, abandons the vital 
industrial policy which it represents, the board will lay the 
entire matter before the President for final decision. 

Mr. Peek declared: 

“The use by the Railroad Administration of its enor- 
mous buying power to reduce any price would necessitate 
one of the following courses, increasing the price to the 
public, throwing all railroad business into a monopoly of 
powerful producers or reducing wages. 


season 


“While the Director General is within his rights in in- 
sisting upon his technical prerogative to determine prices, 
he is also under an obligation to see to it that the govern- 
mental policy is abandoned by the same authority that 
announced it, and to assume full responsibility for the 
results.” 

A reduction in brick prices and the establishment of a 
maximum level has been thwarted by strike of the Tide 
Water Boatmen’s Association in New York Harbor, which 
has greatly increased the cost of handling this commodity 
between the Hudson River brick yards and the wholesale 
docks. Sand is scarce with two leading companies in live 
competition for the business. Gravel, grit and crushed 
stone prices are consequently irregular. 

At a meeting held last week in Washington, represented 
by members of the American Institute of Architects, banks 
and trust companies which aid in financing building opera- 
tions, builders, real estate men and labor unions, it was 
decided to call a conference in the near future to discuss 
stabilization of prices. Every city is beginning to realize 
that some action must be taken immediately to insure a 
resumption of building activity, knowing that while prices 
of materials and wages are above the 1914 levels they are 
no longer prohibitive if confidence can be had in their 
general stability. 

Charles S. Keith of Kansas City, President of the 
Southern Pine Association, told the Legislative Com- 
mission investigating the prices of building materials 
this week that the present’ price of lumber was lower 
than it would be at any time in five years. He said that 
the increased cost of production, depletion of raw ma- 
terial in this country, and the increased demand from 
Europe to rebuild the areas devastated by war were 
certain to mean higher prices for lumber. Mr. Keith 
submitted statistics in support of his statement. 


(Special Building Report from our Chicago Correspondent) 


Cuicaco, ILt., April 21—The beginning of actual build- 
ing operations is resulting in fairly good demand for 
practically all materials in this market. While most of 
the work started is for small houses and repairs on old 
structures, dealers now believe it is but a matter of short 
time before big projects will be under way. Architects 
are busy with plans, and the lumber and material dealers 
say there is more figuring with contractors now than at 
any time since this country engaged in the war. 

Figures given out by Building Commissioner Charles 
Bostrom indicate building permits issued in March for new 
structures showed a total of $5,000,000 in value, an in- 
crease of 100 per cent over those issued during the same 
month of last year. Real estate men report a demand 
for small houses in the suburbs and outlying districts. 
Prices on most of the building items are holding ex- 
ceptionally firm. 


\ 


(Price quotations now current on building materials and supplies as quoted by dealers and jobhers for delivery 


in New York and Chicago, follow. 


The quotations set forth are placed before readers of THE AMERICAN 


ARCHITECT to afford an accurate review of market conditions, rather than for use as a basis for actual purchase. 
They will not only provide knowledge of the exact state of the market as to items quoted, but will also present @ 


basis to judge conditions as affecting co-relating materials. 
those marked (7+) record a decline. 


Items marked (*) indicate an advance over last week, while 
Other prices did not fluctuate during the week.) 
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New New 
York Chicago York Chicago 
METAL LATH 
Under 100 sq. yd., per sq. yd....... Se 
15 cent bags (Rebate 60c. per bbl. for : . pe my sapacieg 
on eg es a en sti American White, in oil, kegs; lots over 100 Ibs......14c 
COOPER SHEETS . ; White, in oil, 25-lb. tin pails; add to keg price... .! 
At the mill, hot rolled, 16 oz. base-price, per Ib.... . 4 Red, bbl., % bbl. and kegs; lots over 100 Ibs...... 143 
(From jobber’s warehouse add 2 to 3 cents.) Dry Colors: : 
EAVES TROL ‘GH Red Venetian, American, per 100 Ibs...... $2.75 to $5.00 
Galvanized Steel .....ccccscccccecs 60810% .. Metallic Paints: 
Ga anaes Chasceal Brom... .cccccces seeeeeree ee 0% . Brown, per ton .. .... 24.00 to 32.00 
Ce . tt te eeeeee Ose PN? Wlinss staan iendicgits ...++ 24.00 to 30.00 
EAVES. TROUGH MITERS- PIPE 
Lap or Slip Point, list.. mares - “+ " o? Cast iron: 
ELBOWS AND SHOES 6 in. and heavier $57.70 $56.80 
Galvanized Steel: aie 70 59.80 
Plain, round and corrugated—all sizes up to 6 in... .60° edus 3 in. 7.70 66.80 
Square wi (and $1 additional for Class A and gas pipe.) 
Square . ‘ kas ee oane Wrought: 
Coy ‘ apr yo to jobbers for carload lots on the Pittsburgh basing 
vit sizes : sessercccccses eee . “e card; freight rates from Pittsburgh to New York, and also from 
GAL\ \NIZED SHEETS Pittsburgh to Chicago, in carloads, per 100 Ibs., are 27c.) 
1 and 20 gauge, per Ib....... . owe . $6. Butt Weld 
Steel: 


Black, ' Pe er are 50% to 57 


Galv., 3 roves . aes 
Iron: 


Manhattan only), per 
. .$15.00* $12.00 


4c. 
2c. 


(Discounts from manufacture er’s price lists) 
strength, A quality, first three Brackets. 
strength, B quality a iw ¢okus Gas y Black, | ) 9 . .29% to 39 
) CRs WED. Shc ce cccccsccdévocsegssncs a a Galv., o 1 ; 4 23: 
> strength, B quality t 
up to 5 sq.. 
over 5 sq. 
up to 10 sq. 
over 10 sq. 


Steel 
Black, 
Galv., 
l Iron: 
GRAVEL ack, 4 eee Prt. > : —...* 
1 in. (Borough of Manhattan only) per ; Prue 5* salv., 2% geccces 2% 21 
A (Borough of Manhattan only) per cu. y« coe Bete ; PLASTER— 
GYPSUM— Neat wall cement in 15 cent bags, pe $20.30 $18.50 
Plaster Board: Finishing plaster .. 24.00 21.00 
( Delivered of Manhatt: t RADIATION 
ore ; (A further reduction, effective April 4, of 15% on direct radiators, 
12%% on wall radiators, and 10% on steam and hot water boilers is 
announced. This approximates a drop of 36% on radiators and 33% 
on boilers from prices in effect before the Ist of January, 1919.) 
Chicago reports a 57% reduction on all standard sizes. 
Del ‘oe ee eer 7 REGISTERS ; 
(Delivered in yrough Manhattan ronx Cast iron semi-steel or steel, in black or white japan 
solid oe ft : Sita tities ac. or electroplate and small faces and borders...... 40% 40% 
— 12 x 30 per sq. bieas saweade \, : eine Walt iene... "40% 40% 
; + ee steal - Pe Large faced, 14 x 14 errr. 
10LlOW ° Base board registers 40% 40% 
on hollow ; eee Base board intakes re 
-_ LOW ie White enameled goods oe sae 15% 
he New York Harbor strike makes a slight additional charge Solid brass or bronze goods, except grilles............ net 
tage necessary. ) ; ; - Grilles in black and white japan or electroplate in cast 
erior, 2x 8x 12 split furring per 1,000 sq. ft.. $70.00 cove iron, plain lattice design, smaller than 14 x 14 in..40% 40% 
15 cents thousand pieces. 


* Over 14 x 14 in.... , 60% 
' split furring per 1,000 sq. ft. f $67.90 


2 2.50 SLATE ROOFING 
F 


net 


2 split furring per 1,000 sq. ft. : 72 
2 split furring per 1,000 sq.ft. 53. 99.60 


~ cars, Quarry Station. 
x 12 floor and partition per 


Pennsylvania: 
Aiea 135.80 Best Bangor 
and partition per No. 1 Bangor "Ribbon. 
vet cated a 167.50 Pen Argyl 
nterior, partition per Peach Bottom ..... 
1,000 sq. f a 5 elie dre ye 194.60 No. 1 Chapman 
rH Vermont: 
No. 1 Sea Green 
Unfading Green 
Red 


1,000 sq. 


wOm—NN 
uAcouwne 


LA 

Eastern spruce, per thousand....... 
N 1 White pine, per thousand. . 
No. 1 Hemlock, per thousand 
Ni 
\l 


1 Yellow pine, per thousand 
L . 


Brownsville, Unfading Black, No. 1 10.00 to 
mon, 300 Ib. bbls., per bbl... eee Slaters felt, 30 Ib. roll PIE GoM & 
Ls Slaters felt, 40 Ib. ~~  SS Raae 
in asee ‘ of ROOFING MATERIAL— 
C ommon (Chicago), 200 Ib. bbls., per bbl... whit gestion ’ 1-Ply Tarred Paper, per ton, per roll, 
ommon (Wisconsin), 200 Ib. bbls., per bbl er BOB 6G. ft. cn ocvecccecscvccctece $63.00 to $65.00 
Lt MBER (All Prices Wholesale F.O.B. New York)— > 


Finishing, 300 Ib. bbls., per bbl... 
Hydrated, in paper bags, per ton 


. 2-Ply Tarred Paper 
Yellow pine, 3 x 4 to 14 x 14, 10 to 20 ft $44.00 3-Ply Tarred Paper. . ete wcka 
Yellow pine, fencing and boards ave’ 44.00 Rosin Sized Sheathing oa --per ton 
Yellow pine, dimensions and timbers. . ee 45.00 Corrugated Roofing, galvanized, > in. 
Norway pine, scantling and joists (rough) ideale 50.00 sheets, 30c. per 100 Ibs. 7 
Norway pine, heavy joists and timbers (rough).... .... 54.00 SHINGLES 
N. C. pine, flooring, Norfolk, Va., 13/16 ae aes Bea perl “s to 2 
on mong 2 be BF . oe y 4 : + ; “ , White cedar, extra star, 
Spruce, wide cargoes 52. es STRUCTURAL STEEL 
ypress, by car, factory selects 5 ce ere Beams and channel, 3 to 15 in., per Ib 
‘ress shingles, 6 x 18 (heart).. Nt SAN: Beams and channel, over 15 in., 
quartered aus Angles, 3 i 
plain, flooring (red) Zees and tees 
plain, flooring (white)... rye : Steel bars, half extras, 
Maple, No. 1, 13/16 x 2 i 57.3 oan REINFORCING BARS 
Douglas fir, timbers (rough) 52.5 3. High carbon steel from mill 
Douglas fir, porch and stair lumber ate ot coe ela 51. Medium steel from mill 
LEAD . : SAND (Borough of Manhattan only)— 
! rican Pig, per ikon uiiet< 3 Pk ae Mason, per cu. 
Bar per Torpedo, per cu. 





Department of Architectural 
Engineering 


New Code for Automatic Sprinklers 


HE automatic extinguishment of incipient 

fires has been the object of much effort. 
The development and present status of these ef- 
forts is well understood by architects. Several 
factors operate against the universal use of such 
apparatus, and they may be divided into commer- 
cial conditions and inherent mechanical defects. 

The commercial objections are those pertaining 
to the cost of installing the elaborate equipment, 
the difficulty in securing Underwriters’ approval of 
apparatus, the general opinion that unnecessary 
restrictions confine these operations to a very lim- 
ited number of corporations with a consequent 
lack of real competition and the inability of the 
public to purchase approved apparatus. This lat- 
ter condition restricts these installations to a very 
few construction organizations. 

The result of these conditions has been the 
growth of an opinion that the use of automatic 
sprinkler systems involves an unnecessary tax or 
burden on the owner, although the desire for such 
protection is prevalent. The mechanical defects 
found in the present day standard installations are 
those of slowness to give alarm of fire, the danger 
of water leakage involving a special insurance tax 
against water damage occurring when there is no 
fire, and a lack of simplicity and directness in the 
many mechanical parts used. 

The Board of Standards and Appeals and the 
Fire Department, of New York City, have made 
tests on an apparatus which has been developed 
and perfected. The results of these exhaustive 
tests have been of such a satisfactory nature that 
rules governing the use of such apparatus in that 
city have been adopted. The application of these 
rules will result in greatly decreasing the cost of 
such apparatus and overcoming some of the me- 
chanical defects common to the standard apparatus 
as now made. This action of the Board of Stand- 
ards and Appeals is in line with their policy of 
making rules governing building construction 
which will cheapen the cost of such operations by 
eliminating useless requirements and special privi- 
leges and at the same time conserving all of the 
requirements of structural strength, durability, 
fire protection and sanitation. It is a well-known 
fact that the majority of American building codes 
require useless expense to the owner by being many 


years behind the rapid progress made in construc- 
tion methods. Credit is due this Board for the 
manner in which they attack these problems, under 
the efficient direction of John P. Leo, chairman. 
They act on the proven merit of matters which 


Table Showing the Comparative Amount of Pipe in Lineal 
Feet, Its Weight and the Number of Sprinkler Heads 
Required on the Three Plans Here Shown. Fittings 
Not Included. 





LENGTH OF PIPE IN FEET FOR 
' | = 
Standard | Conran | Conran 
| 14-In. Heads} 1-In. Heads |114-In. Heads 


Size of Pipe, 
Dia. in Inches 








165 we 
192% 
200 
400 
950 
19 


\eo 
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ae 
oe 


_\ 
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Weight of pipe 
in pounds 


Number of heads |-——- 
| 100% 


mene 
17% 


come before them, regardless of precedents estab- 
lished by commercial interests, and the result is a 
relief from the many useless burdens that are 
imposed on the investor in buildings. This is a 
matter of interest to architects who are seeking to 
cheapen the cost of building construction without, 
in any way, impairing the elements of good con- 
struction. 

The ruling, with an explanation of its applica- 
tion, is here given. This system may be installed 
in a manner similar to the ordinary standard auto- 
matic wet sprinkler system, the only difference 
between the two being in the design and size of 
the sprinkler heads and size and spacing of pipes. 
In the standard system the orifice of the head is 
one-half inch in diameter, and when operating has 
an average discharge of 20 gallons of water per 
minute. The maximum floor area covered by such 
a head is 100 sq. ft. The diffusion of the water 
over this area is obtained by a deflector at the top 
of the head which breaks up the half inch stream 
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Sprinkler layout for Conran 1 in. heads. Building 100 x 200 ft. in size with 20 ft. 
bays, center central feed. 
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Sprinkler layout for Conran 1% in. heads. Building 100 x 200 ft. in size with 25 ft. 
bays, center central feed. 
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of water into a fine spray and also deflects it down- 
ward. The Conran head, see the ruling hereafter 
given, is manufactured in two sizes, with orifices 
1 in. and 1% in. in diameter. The head is almost 
spherical in shape and has four holes equally 
spaced around the “upper hemisphere,” four tan- 
gental openings equally spaced around the “equa- 
tor’ and four around the “lower hemisphere.” The 
force of the water discharging through the tan- 
gental openings reacts on the sphere (which is 
mounted on a raceway with Tobin bronze ball 
bearings) in such a manner as to cause it to revolve 
rapidly, and this rotating motion causes a wide dis- 
tribution of the water discharged. From tests 
made by the New York Fire Department, the 
smaller head was found to effectually cover a floor 
area of 400 sq. ft. and the larger a floor area of 
625 sq. ft. From this it will be seen that the num- 
ber of heads required by this system may be ma- 
terially reduced from that required by the standard 
system; also, the lines of piping may be spaced 
much further apart, with a consequent saving of 
pipe. The size of pipe used in each line will be 
somewhat larger than required in a standard sys- 
tem. The average discharge of the 1 in. head is 80 
gallons per minute and of the 1% in. head 125 
gallons per minute. The initial operation of the 
head is caused in the usual manner by the fusing 
of a solder, usually at 165 deg. Fahr., which nor- 
mally holds the strut in place, the release of this 
strut permitting the unseating of the valve in the 


head by the water pressure in the piping system. 
The only logical objection which might be raised 
against such a system as this, which brings fire 
protection equal to that afforded by the standard 


system, is that the accidental discharge of a 
sprinkler head will cause from four to six times as 
much water damage as in the case of+*a standard 
4 in. head. It is a well-known fact that such acci- 
dental discharges are not infrequent in standard 
systems. This is preferable to having the building 
destroyed had an actual fire occurred. This condi- 
tion is overcome by using an automatic dry pipe 
system such as is hereafter described. Dry pipe 
sprinkler systems are in no sense an innovation, 
and the method here adopted is worthy of com- 
mendation. 

The entire sprinkled area is covered by an auto- 
matic thermostatic fire alarm system, usually the 
“Aero” system (approved by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories), which consists of a finely drawn 
copper tube resembling a fine wire, hardly notice- 
able to a casual observer, strung in a loop around 
the ceiling. A quick rise in temperature causes the 
air in this fine tube to expand and automatically 
operate local fire alarm gongs, and it can be also 
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connected to send an alarm to Fire Department 
Headquarters at the same time. The system js 
connected to an electric trip, which in turn operates 
a hydraulically controlled valve in the sprinkler 
supply main where it enters the building. Up to 
this valve the supply line is wet, and beyond it 
both mains and sprinkler piping are dry and filled 
with air at atmospheric pressure. Thus it will be 


Automatic Sprinkler Heads 


standard head, 
heads 


From left to right, % in. 1 in. and 4% in. Conran 


seen that the accidental breaking of a sprinkler 
head will cause no water discharge, and a new 
head can be easily installed. Under conditions of 
an actual fire, it is well known that the fire must 
bank up considerable heat around a sprinkler head 
before the solder fuses and the head discharges 
water. The mere burning of a newspaper will 
not do this. With the ordinary system, by the time 
a sprinkler head opens there is a fairly good fire 
under way. 

However, with this automatic dry system, as 
soon as a quick rise of temperature occurs from 
the burning of a little paper on the floor, the ther- 
mostatic fire alarm operates, doing three things 
simultaneously. It rings a local alarm; it notifies 
Fire Department Headquarters, and it operates the 
dry pipe valve, turning water into the entire 
sprinkler system. The fire may be quickly put out 
by a bucket of water by an employee who hears 
the alarm, in which case the sprinkler head does 
not operate and there is practically no “water dam- 
age.” If, however, the fire increases and heat is 
banked at the ceiling, the head operates and dis- 
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charges, not a fine spray, but a heavy blanket of 
water. This, in the majority of cases, 
. scl > 2 
guish the fire. 


will extin- 


In addition, the Fire Department apparatus has 
arrived and the firemen may either lend their ef- 
forts to the extinguishment of the fire by a hose 
stream or, if the fire is already out, they will shut 
off the water in the sprinkler system, thereby obvi- 
ating any unnecessary water damage. Had build- 
ings been equipped with dry, instead of wet sprink- 
ler systems during the winter of 1917-1918 many 
thousands of dollars would have been saved by 
avoiding bursting of pipes, tanks, etc., and in addi- 
tion the property would have been protected at all 
times from fire. The frozen “wet” 
worthless for many days at a time. 


system Was 


Standard wet systems have been preferred to 
standard dry systems, because the standard dry 
system gives inferior fire protection under normal 
conditions, it has increased initial cost and in- 
creased cost of maintenance. This is due to the 
fact that in the standard dry system the sprinkler 
pipes are filled with compressed air. When a head 
instead of an immediate discharge of 
water a stream of compressed air comes out. This 


operates, 


continues from three to six minutes or longer, ae- 
pending on the distance the head is from the dry 
pipe valve, until all the compressed air has been 
discharged from the pipes. Naturally a tardy dis- 
charge of water means decreased protection, as the 
fire has had that much additional time to gain head- 
way. A standard dry system necessitates the in- 


stallation of a complicated and expensive dry pipe 
valve and an air compressor. 
erably to the already high cost of sprinkling. As 
the system is never absolutely air tight, the air 
pressure in the pipes constantly drops, requiring 
the compressor to operate to build up the pressure. 
Such machinery requires 


This adds consid- 


supervision, 
and repairing, all of which costs money 


inspection 
Under these conditions, except where a building 
is not heated, or in sections of a building which it 
is not possible to heat, it would appear to be poor 
policy to install a standard automatic dry pipe 
sprinkler system. The automatic dry pipe sprink- 
ler system here described eliminates all the objec- 
tionable features of the standard dry pipe system 
and at the same time provides an automatic alarm, 
giving added protection, and all at a much reduced 
cost. 

Comparative plans are shown, which indicate, 
with the accompanying table, the radical differences 
between the standard type of installation and that 
approved by the Board of Standards and Appeals. 
\ casual inspection will disclose the elements that 
cause a reduction in the cost of installing the auto- 
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matic dry pipe system as compared with the stand- 
ard system of either kind. 


Rules for Fire Extinguishing Appliances (Sprinkler Sys- 
tems) adopted May 24, 1917, by the Board of Standards 
and Appeals, as amended May 2, 1918, and January 21, 
1919; effective February 17, I919. 

Rule 1. Definition of Automatic Extinguisher Systems. Auto- 
matic extinguisher systems shall consist of a system of piping con- 
nected to one or more acceptable sources of water supply, or other 
extinguishing medium, provided with distributing devices so arranged 
and located as to discharge and diffuse automatically under the 
action of heat an effective stream or spray over every part of the 
interior of the building area in which a fire may start or to which it 
may be communicated. 

Rule 2. Classification of Sprinkler Systems. 
these rules, sprinkler systems shall be classified < 

(a) Automatic Wet Pipe Systems, in which all. pipes and sprinkler 
heads are at all times filled with water; 

(b) Automatic Dry Pipe Systems, in which the pipes and sprinkler 
heads are filled with air, either compressed or at atmospheric pres- 
sure, and the water supply is operated by a Dry Pipe Valve as de- 
fined in Rule 27 of these Rules. 

(c) Non-Automatic Systems, in which all pipes and sprinkler heads 
are maintained dry with a fire department connection for water 
supply. 

Rule 3. Approved Devices. Automatic Sprinklers and accessory 
appliances shall include all devices approved as such by the Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, D. C.; by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc., of Chicago; by the Associated Factory Mutual Laboratories of 
Boston; and all devices which meet the tests prescribed by the board 
of standards and appeals. 

Rule 4. Water Supply. Approved sources of water supply shall 
be classified as Automatic and Auxiliary. 

(a) Automatic Sources shall include the Gravity Tank, the Pres- 
sure Tank and the Public Water System. 

(b) Auxiliary Sources shall include the Fire Pump and the Fire 
Department Connection. 

Rule 5. Gravity Tank. Gravity tanks shall contain an available 
quantity of water sufficient to supply twenty-five per cent (25%) of 
the number of sprinkler heads in the average protected fire area for 
twenty (20) minutes, but not less than 5,000 gallons; and the bot- 
tom of the tank shall have an elevation of not less than twenty (20) 
feet above the highest line of sprinklers below the main roof. 

Where a tank capacity in excess of 25,000 gallons is required by 
this rule, the amount of water to be provided in excess of 25,000 
gallons shall be specified by the board of standards and appeals. 

The tank shall be filled through a fixed pipe, independent of the 
sprinkler piping, not less than two (2) inches in size, discharging 
into the top of the tank, or through a by-pass not less than two (2) 
inches in size around the check valve in the discharge pipe, pro- 
vided the supply is of sufficient pressure to fill the tank. The water 
supply and connections shall be capable of supplying the tank at a 
rate of not less than sixty-five (65) gallons per minute. 

Rule 6. Pressure Tank. Pressure tanks shall contain sufficient 
water to supply twelve and one-half per cent (124%%) of the number 
of sprinklers in the average protected fire area for twenty (20) 
minutes, but not less than 5,000 gallons. No single tank shall have a 
capacity greater than 9,000 gallons. The tank shall be kept two- 
thirds (3%) full of water under a pressure of seventy-five (75) pounds 
per square inch, and shall be so proportioned and located that a pres- 
sure of not less than fifteen (15) pounds per square inch will be 
available on the highest line of sprinklers below the main roof when 
all the water has been discharged from the tank. 

The tank shall be placed either on the roof or in the highest sprin- 
klered story. 

Where a tank capacity in excess of 25,000 gallons is required 
by this rule, the amount of water to be provided in excess of 25,000 
gallons shall be specified by the board of standards and appeals. 

ne water shall be supplied through a fixed pipe, independent of 
the sprinkler piping, not less than two inches in size with a one 
and one-quarter (1%) inch connection to the tank, or through a by- 
pass not less than two (2) inches in size around the check valve in 
the discharge pipe provided the supply is of sufficient pressure to fill 
the tank. The water supply and connections shall be capable of sup- 
plying the tank at a rate of not less than sixty-five (65) gallons per 
minute without reducing the pressure in the tank. The tank shall 
have a fixed metallic horizontal line on the end opposite the glass 
gauge, or other acceptable device, to indicate the level of the water 
when the tank is two-thirds full. 

The air compressor shall be of sufficient capacity to increase the 
air pressure at the average rate of one (1) pound in two minutes 
in each pressure tank. 

Rule 7. Public Water System. Direct connection to the city 
water supply shall be capable of furnishing water at not less than 
fifteen (15) pounds per square inch static pressure at the highest 
line of sprinklers under the main roof. 

Subject to the requirements of the department of water supply, gas 
and electricity, the size of each connection shall be as large as that 
of the main riser and not less than four (4) inches, and shall have a 
conveniently accessible control valve fixed to it at, or near, the curb 
or when possible, still further away from the building. The control 
valve shall be fitted with a frost and waterproof box, not less than 
four (4) feet nor more than six (6) feet below the curb, with a fixed 
stem extending to a compartment at the level of the sidewalk. The 
cover shall be bolted to the casing and shall be so marked as to be 
quickly located and to indicate the purpose of the valve. The valve 
shall be of indicating pattern, operated by a special socket wrench 
approved by the department of water supply, gas and electricity. 
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Rule. 8. Fire Pump. Steam or electric standard fire pumps shall 
receive water supply a suction tank, a direct connection to the 
city water main or other approved sources capable of supplying the 
pump at its rated capacity for sixty (60) minutes. The rated capacity 
of the pump shall be not less than five hundred (500) gallons per 
minute, and shall be sufficient to supply twenty-five per cent (25%) 
of the number of sprinklers in the average protected fire area. 

The pump shall be located in a room of fireproof construction, 
properly ventilated, lighted and drained, enclosed in eight (8) 
inch brick or concrete walls with approved fire doors at openings 
and with fireproof floor and ceiling construction. If located in the 
lower story of the building, the pump shall be placed on a foundation 
not less than one (1) foot in height. The pump room shall be 
readily accessible with safe egress for the attendant. 

A reliable source of energy for driving the pump shall be pro- 
vided. For steam punips, provision shall be made for sufficient 
steam power to operate the pump at full rated capacity, and a steam 
pressure of not less than fifty (50) pounds shall be maintained at 
the pump at all times. Where there is more than one boiler, the 
pipes and valves shall be so arranged to permit the cutting out of 
any one boiler without interrupting the steam supply to the pump 
from the other boilers. The boiler room shall be cut off from the 
remainder of the building by fireproof floor and wall construction 
with approved fire doors at all openings. 

Electrical energy from a public service plant shall be acceptable 
as a source of energy for driving electric fire pumps. When local 
power plants supply the energy for operating electric pumps, two 
motor generator units shall be provided, or one generator unit sup- 
plemented by a public service break-down switch. Local electric 
power plants shall be located in rooms of fireproof construction with 
approved fire doors at openings. 

Rule 9. Sprinkler Discharge. For the purpose of computing the 
capacity of water supplies, standard one-half (1%) inch sprinkler 
heads shall be assumed to have an average discharge of twenty (20) 
gallons per minute, and the discharge of larger heads shall be com- 
puted proportionately in the ratio of the areas of their respective 
orifices. 

Rule 10. Fire Area. A fire area is any floor space enclosed on 
all sides by exterior walls or fire walls or a combination of both. 
The number of sprinklers in the average protected fire area shall be 
determined by dividing the total number of sprinklers on a system 
in one fire section by the number of sprinklered stories in such 
section In determining the required capacity of water supplies, the 
number of sprinklers in the average protected fire area need not 
include those located in low positions, such as under benches, low 
shelves, closets and platforms and between cars in car barns. 

Rule 11. Fire Department Connection. All automatic sprinkler 
systems shall be provided with at least one two-way Siamese con- 
nection on each street front of the building for connection to the 
fire department hose. Buildings fronting on only one street shall 
be provided with at least two Siamese connections when the street 
frontage exceeds one hundred and fifty (150) feet in width. 

All Siamese hose connections hereafter installed, except those on 
piers or warehouses intended for fire boat use, shall be three (3) 
inches in size. Fire boat connections shall be three and one-half 
(3%) inches in size. All hose connections shall be female, with 
standard fire department threads. 

The inlets shall be placed at least eighteen (18) inches and not 
more than two (2) feet above the sidewalk, in a horizontal position 
accessible to the fire department, and shall be provided with a four 
(4) inch discharge connecting with a four (4) inch pipe to the 
sprinkler system for three (3) inch fire department connection and 
with a six (6) inch discharge outlet and six (6) inch pipe for three 
and one-half (3%) inch fire boat connection. Each inlet shall be 
provided with a clapper valve machined to a true face. 

Each Siamese connection shall be designated by raised letters at 
least one (1) inch in size, cast in the fitting in a clear and promi- 
nent manner and reading for the service designated, viz.: “Base, 
Spkr.,” etc., as the case may be. If the entire building is sprinklered, 
the fitting shall be marked “Auto. Spkr.” 

Rule 12. Automatic Sprinkler Systems 
systems shall be classified as: 

(a) One Source Systems, supplied with water from any one of 

» automatic sources; and 

(b) Two Source Systems, supplied with water from a combination 
of any two of the automatic sources; two pressure tanks with a 
total water capacity twice that required for a one source supply; 
direct connection to the city water supply on two different streets, 
so located that the closing of the controlling valve on one main will 
not eliminate the main on the other street; or a direct connection 
to the city water supply and one of the auxiliary sources provided 
the water supply main is at least six (6) inches in size, the main 
is fed both ways and a two (2) inch test pipe at the top of the 
sprinkler riser shows a flowing pressure of fifteen (15) pounds per 
square inch between the hours of 6 a. m. to 6 p. m. 

Rule 13. Sprinkler Spacing. Sprinkler heads and lines shall be 
spaced as herein provided: 

Mill Construction. Under mill ceiling (smooth solid plank and 
timber construction, 5 to 12 foot bays) one line of sprinklers shall 
be placed in the center of each bay and the distance between the 
heads on each line shall not exceed the following: 

(a) For Standard one-half (%) inch heads— 

8 feet in 12 foot bays; 

9 feet in 11 foot bays; 

10 feet in 10 foot bays; 

11 feet in 9 foot bays; 

12 feet in 5 to 8 foot bays. 

For Conran* one (1) inch heads— 
20 feet in 5 to 12 foot bays 
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(c) For Conran* one and one-quarter (114) inch heads— 
25 feet in 5 to 12 foot bays. 

Measurements shall be taken from center to center of timbers 

Ceilings of modified mill construction having bays less than three 
(3) feet wide shall be treated as open joist construction and sprinkler 
heads and lines spaced accordingly. 

Bay timbers spaced three (3) feet or more on centers, but legs 
than five (5) feet on centers, will require special ruling by the 
administrative official having jurisdiction. 

Joisted Construction. Under open finish joisted construction, 
ceilings, floors, decks and roofs, the sprinkler lines shall be run at 
right angles to the joists and the heads “staggered spaced,” so that 
heads on one line will be opposite a point half way between heads on 
adjacent lines. 

(a) For Standard one-half (%) inch heads the distance between 
lines of sprinklers shall not exceed ten (10) feet, and the distance 
between heads on each line shall not exceed eight (8) feet, the 
end heads on alternate lines being spaced not more than two (2) 
feet from wall or partition. Permission may be given by the ad. 
ministrative official having jurisdiction to install but one line of 
sprinklers in each bay where girders project below the under side of 
joists and divide the ceiling into bays ten (10) to eleven and one. 
half (11%) feet wide from center to center of girders, and the 
heads shall then be spaced on each line so that the area covered by 
a single head does not exceed eighty (80) square feet. In all cases 
where such bays are over eleven and one-half (11%) feet wide, 
two or more lines of sprinklers shall be installed in each bay ag 
required by the rules for spacing. Where girders and joists are 
~—_ at the bottom, heads shall be spaced according to the general 
rule. 

(b) For Conran* one (1) inch heads the distance between ad- 
jacent lines shall not exceed twenty (20) feet and the distance 
between the heads on each line shall not exceed sixteen (16) 
feet, the end heads on alternate lines being spaced not more than 
four (4) feet from wall or partition. Where girders project below 
the under side of joists and divide the ceiling into bays not exceed- 
ing twenty (20) feet in width, measured from center to center of 
girders, one line shall be placed in the center of each bay. In bays 
exceeding twenty (20) feet in width at least two (2) lines shall be 
installed in each bay and in no case shall the distance between 
adjacent lines exceed twenty (20) feet. 

(c) For Conran* one and one-quarter (114) inch heads the dis- 
tance between adjacent lines shall not exceed twenty-five (25) feet 
and the distance between the heads on each line shall not exceed 
twenty (20) feet, the end heads on alternate lines being spaced not 
more than five (5) feet from wall or partition. Where girders 
project below the under side of joists and divide the ceiling into 
bays not exceeding twenty-five (25) feet in width, measured from 
center to center of girders, one line shall be placed in the center of 
each bay. In bays exceeding twenty-five (25) feet in width at least 
two (2) lines shall be installed in each bay, and in no case shall the 
distance between adjacent lines exceed twenty-five (25) feet. 

Smooth Finish, Sheathed or Plastered Ceilings. Under smooth 
finish, sheathed or plastered ceilings, in bays six (6) feet wide and 
over (measurements to be taken from center to center of timber, 
girder or other projection or support forming the bay), sprinkler 
heads and lines shall be spaced as follows: 

(a) For standard one-half (%) inch heads— 

One line of sprinklers shall be placed in the center of each bay 
for bays not exceeding twelve (12) feet in width, and the distance 
between the heads on each line shall not exceed the following: 

8 feet in 12 foot bays; 
9 feet in 11 foot bays; 
10 feet in 6 to 10 foot bays. 

Bays in excess of twelve (12) feet in width and less than twenty- 
three (23) feet in width shall contain at least two (2) lines of 
sprinklers; bays twenty-three (23) feet in width or over shall have 
the lines therein not over ten (10) feet apart. In bays in excess 
of twelve (12) feet in width, not more than one hundred (100) 
square feet of ceiling area shall be allotted to any single head. 

(b) For Conran* one (1) inch heads— 

One line of sprinklers shall be placed in the center of each bay for 
bays not exceeding twenty (20) feet in width, and the distance 
between the heads on each line shall not exceed twenty (20) feet. 
Bays in excess of twenty (20) feet in width shall contain at least 
two (2) lines and in no case shall the distance between adjacent 
lines exceed twenty (20) feet. 

(c) For Conran* one and one-quarter (1%) inch heads— 

One line of sprinklers shall be placed in the center of each 
bay for bays not exceeding twenty-five (25) feet in width and 
the distance between the heads on each line shall not exceed 
twenty-five (25) feet. Bays in excess of twenty-five (25) feet 
in width shall contain at least two (2) lines and in no case shall 
the distance between adjacent lines exceed twenty-five (25) feet. 

Fireproof Construction. The rules of slow-burning mill con- 
struction shall apply as far as practicable. The rule may 
modified, however, the intent being to arrange the spacing of 
heads to protect the contents rather than the ceilings; but in no 
case shall the distance between a head on one line and a _ head 
on an adjacent line exceed the following: 

(a) For standard one-half (4%) inch heads, 12 feet. 

(b) For Conran one (1) inch heads, 20 feet. 

(c) For Conran one and one-quarter (1%) inch heads, 25 feet. 

Distance From Walls. The distance from wall or partition to 


*Wherever the term “Conran head” is used in these Rules, it is to 
be taken as meaning either a Conran head of the type tested and 
approved by the Fire Department, or one that has passed similar 
tests by the Fire Department. 
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the first head on a sprinkler line shall not exceed one-half the = : Maximum No. of 
allowable distance between the heads on such line. Additional Size of Pipe. Heads Allowed. 
heads ay be required in the narrow pockets formed by bay head 
timbe or beams and wall. Where beams, girders, columns, walls, heads 
partitions or other obstructions prevent the effective discharge ot 
water, additional heads shall be installed to effectively sprinkle the 
area. 
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ertical Shafts. In vertical shafts having inflammable sides, 
heads shall be provided within the shaft in addition to the head 
or heads at the tops of shafts, as follows: 
One standard one-half (%) inch head for each 200 
feet of inflammable surface. 
One Conran* one (1) inch head for each 400 square 
f inflammable surface. “ F > an* one and one-quarter (1%) inch heads— : 
One Conran* one and one-quarter (1%) inch head for : 7) Maximum No. of 
each 500 square feet of inflammable surface. Be Heads Allowed. 
Such head or heads shall be installed at each floor when prac- ! : es 1 head 
ticable, and always when shaft is trapped. Where practicable, . ee 2 
heads shall be “staggered” at the alternate floor levels, particu- ge aah 3 
when only one head is installed at each floor level. ‘ . es ‘ 4 
Roofs. Under a pitched roof sloping more steeply than * 
foot in three (3) feet, heads shall be located in peak of 
those on either side of the peax shall be spaced accord- 
the foregoing requirements. The distance between heads 
measured on a line parallel with the roof. Where the 
meets the side wall or the floor line, the heads shall be 
1ot more than the following distance from such intersection. When it 
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is desired to use pipe of larger size than eight (8) 
For standard one-half (4%) inch heads, 3% feet. inches in diameter, special ruling will be required by the adminis- 
For Conran* one (1) inch heads, 7 feet. trative official having jurisdiction as to the permissibility of its 
(c) For Conran* one and one-quarter (1%) inch heads, 8% feet. use and the number of heads that may be fed thereby. 
Heads spaced not to exceed the following distance each way Where practicable, it is desirable to arrange the piping so that 
from the peak of roof, measured on a line parallel with the root, the number of heads on a branch line will not exceed eight. 
nay be Be in lieu of heads located in pe: ,. of roof. When the piping is arranged on the “gridiron” plan, the per- 
7 For standard one-half’ (4%) inch heads, 2% feet. missible number of heads may be doubled, provided the teed 
Ver Cauaae” ane’ (hoe eS main is of the size indicated in the schedule for the total number 
—wasie sonal — < - p of heads. 
For Conran one and one-quarter (1/4) inch heads, Where feed mains supply branch lines of only two heads each, 
6% feet. the conditions approach those of long single lines. Such feed 
sawtooth roof construction, the end heads on the branch mains shall usually be centrally supplied where there are over 
shall be spaced not to exceed the following distance from eight (8) or ten (10) branch lines. Branch lines up to fourteen 
the peak of the sawtooth: (14) in number may be fed from end, provided a two and one- 
or standard one-half (44) inch heads, 2% feet. half (2%) inch pipe does not supply more than sixteen (16) 
For Conran* one (1) inch heads, 5 feet. standard one-half (1%) inch heads, in heu of twenty (20). 
For Conran* one and one-quarter (1%) inch heads, 6% feet. Buildings having slatted floors, or large unprotected floor open- 
Locations and Variations. In special locations, such as ings without approved stops, shall be treated as one room_ with 
electric generating, power and transforming apparatus, . over reference to the pipe sizes, and the feed main shall be of sufficient 
tl trolling devices and switchboards, where water from the size to accommodate the number of heads called for. Larger pipe 
fire extinguishing equipment would be detrimental, the sprinkler sizes than are allowed in the schedule for a given number ot 
lines and heads may be omitted at the discretion of the adminis- heads may be required wherever the construction or conditions in- 
trative official having jurisdiction, and when in his judgment a troduce unusually long runs of feed mains or many angles. Build- 
slight variation of this rule of spacing is desirable to effect a more ings with blind attics with small unprotected openings to floor 
ooth eficient distribution of water for fire extinguishing purposes, the ¢low, may be piped from the system on the ceiling of floor below, 
and sprinkler lines and heads shall be spaced as he may direct. —— we = schedule is not overloaded on sizes three (3) 
ber, Rule 14. Sprinkler Position, All sprinkler heads shall be lo- a. a — : P = f ins ‘ 
hed cated, wherever possible, in an upclet position on top of the : — ~- Feed Mains. The pie! the feed mains shall - be 
pipes, except that sprinkler heads on automatic wet pipe systems ess smibt the size of riser and sha - arranged to run as direct 
e pendant on concealed piping and when construction or - nse pe poem source of o gy = Bong —: . red: 6 
ipancy of a room or enclosure makes it preferable. ee, oe war of Cet ee eee eee ee 
Where standard one-half (144) inch heads are _ installed between floors, when piped on independent riser, shall be of su 
deflectors. shall be parallel to ceilings grote a “es sd cient size to mepeuanalate the total number of ‘sprinklers in such 
. < ’ 


- . tower. 
stairs, but when installed in the peak of a pitched roof Rule 


iall be horizontal. Distance of deflectors from ceilings of 

other smooth construction, or bottom of joists of open 

construction, shall be not less than three (3) inches nor 
more than ten (10) inches. 
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17. Risers. There shall be one or more separate risers 
in each building and in each section of the building divided by 
fire walls. Risers shall be arranged to provide “Center Central”, 
or “Side Central” su »ply to feed main. Each riser shall be of 
} a sufficient size to supply all the heads on said riser in one story, 
In fireproof buildings, the distance between deflectors and according to the schedule of pipe sizes in Rule 15. 
panel ceilings shall not exceed fifteen (15) inches. If the conditions warrant, special permission will be granted 
Not less than eighteen (18) inches effective clear space shall be allowing the heads in a fire section of small area to be fed from 
left below the sprinkler heads, so that they may discharge an the risers in another section, provided the total number of heads 
unbroken spray blanket from sprinkler to sprinkler and sides of in such area does not exceed the a, Ye per floor: 
room when in operation. Any stock piles, racks or other obstruc- (a) For standard one-half (44) inch heads, 
tions interfering with such action shall not be permitted. (b) For Conran* one (1) inch heads, 12. 
(b) Where Conran* heads are installed, the top of head shall (c) For Conran* one and one-quarter (1%) inch heads, 8. 
be located the same distance below joists or ceiling as specified Risers shall not be located close to windows, shall be properly 
for deflectors in paragraph (a) of this rule; except that when protected from mechanical injury and freezing, and shall be 
heads are located under pitched roofs of piers or similar struc- properly supported on foundations and by floor plates, clamps, 
tures, they shall in general be installed in the upright position couplings or hangers. a 
normal to slope of roof) and three (3) feet vertically below Rule 18. Pipes and Fittings. All pipe shall be full-weight stand- 
underside of roof. When the administrative official having ard wrought iron or steel threaded pipe, well reamed and screwed 
jurisdiction deems a variation of this rule advisable to obtain a up tight into fittings without reducing the waterway. Fittings shall 
more efficient distribution of water, the heads shall be located be standard cast-iron fittings, and shall be long turn pattern on 
respect to joists or ceiling, as he may direct. feed mains and risers. . . 
‘ ] Pipe Sizes. The number or heads on a given size Such fittings shall be designed and guaranteed for a working 
one fire area in any story shall not exceed the following: pressure of 150 pounds per square inch and must be capable of 
Fer sudae® ons half 6569 jenth Site: withstanding a hydrostatic test pressure of 750 pounds per square 
. : . 2 : Maxi ‘ F inch without failure. “s 
Maximum No. o All pipe shall be secured to the ceiling, walls and other parts 
Heads Allowed. of the building with standard steel, wrought or malleable iron 
1 head hangers. 
heads Extra heavy fittings shall be employed where the normal pres- 
ng sure in the pipe system exceeds one hundred and fifty (150) pounds 
per square inch, and shall be designed for a working pressure of 
250 pounds per square inch and be capable of withstanding a 
hydrostatic test pressure of 1250 pounds per square inch with- 
out failure. 
All underground pipe shall comply with the specifications for 
io : er eat: 8 ; cast iron pipe of the American Water Works Association. 
| and © iu date aia weet alte crea ea . Rule 19. Protection of Pipes and Sprinklers, When exposed 
milar ° tees - ; to moisture, sprinkler pipes and hangers shall be protected against 
7 tteeee ce ccceees %. corrosion whenever found necessary by thoroughly cleaning the 
. i: I ee 2 , pipe of all scale and grease and painting with a coat of red lead 


For Conran* one inch heads and linseed oil paint or other acceptable moisture resistive paint. 
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When exposed to chemical fumes, the pipe and fittings shall be 
coated with graphite or other approved chemical resistive paint. 
Care shall be taken not to paint the sprinkler heads. 

Supply pipes of risers in low basements or low spaces under 
ground floors exposed to frost, shall be properly protected by a 
masonry or wood enclosure, properly heated, or filled with mineral 
wool, sawdust or tar mixed with granulated cork, extending below 
bottom of pipe and through the top flooring of ground floor, or 
the pipe shall be protected with three alternate layers of one- 
inch hair felt and building paper or by other approved method. 
When of wood, such enclosure shall be constructed double with 
a layer of tar paper between the two thicknesses of wood. 

Where risers, drains, heating pipes, etc., pass through cinder 
concrete floors or partitions, they shall be protected with a metal 
sleeve or be grouted with cement mortar. 

Wherever sprinklers are exposed to corrosion, the heads shall 
be protected with an approved hermetically sealed cover, or with 
an approved wax coating. 

Rule 20. Drainage. <All sprinkler pipe and fittings shall be 
so installed that they can be thoroughly drained, and where prac- 
ticable, all piping shall be arranged to drain at the main drips. 

Drains or drip pipes shall be so arranged as not to expose any 
part of the sprinkler system to frost, and shall be so connected, 
either by check valves or other means, that they will not over- 
throw domestic service or other connections to the same sewer 
or house drain. 

Drains, pitched not less than one-quarter ) inch in ten (10) 
feet, shall be installed: 

the base of the main riser; 
each alarm valve; 

each dry-pipe valve; 

each gravity tank; 

each pressure tank; 

each tire department connection; 

On each floor, if independent floor control valves are used; and 

\t each supply main, when the water in the same cannot be re- 
moved through any of the above drains Such drains shall be 
installed with controlling valves so that flowing tests may be 
made to determine if the water supplies or connections from 
yard mains to the inside of the building are in order without caus 
ing water damage or overflowing service connections to the 
house drain. Any such drain shall be not less than two 
inches in size except that drains at independent floor valves may 
be one and one-quarter (1%) inches in size. The drain at the 
main riser shall discharge into a cone or sight drain, or if carried 
through the wall and exposed to the weather, it shall be fitted 
with a hood or down-turned elbow. 

On automatic wet pipe systems, the horizontal branch pipes shall 
be pitched not less than one-quarter (14) inch in ten (10) feet 
to drain towards the sources of supply with drip valves at the 
low points. 

On automatic dry pipe systems, branch pipes shall be pitched at 
half (44) inch in ten (10) feet. 
Test Pipe. On all automatic systems a test pipe of not 
*% inch in diameter shall be connected directly with each 
riser in upper story and arranged to discharge, through a 14-inch 
brass outlet, preferably to a point where it can readily be seen 
With long runs or many angles, size of test pipe shall be increased 
to >» (1) inch or larger. 

tule 22 Pressure Gauges \ four and one-half (414) inch 
double-spring Bourdon pressure gauge shall be provided in all 
jutomatic sprinkler systems as follows: 

Above dry-pipe valves; 

telow dry-pipe valves; 

\t the pressure tank; 

\t the air compressor; 

Above the alarm valve; 

Below the alarm valve; and 

In the connections from city water supply. 

Provision may be made for taking the pressure both above and 
below the alarm valve and the dry-pipe valve with only one gauge 
at each valve. 

Gauge connections shall be taken from the supply main or 
riser and not from the two-inch drain or test pipe. 

Gauges shall be installed in a _ suitable place protected from 
freezing and be controlled by a valve with arrangements for drain- 

A plugged outlet, not less than one-quarter (14) inch in 
shall be located between each valve and gauge tor purpose 
of installing the inspector’s gauge. 

Rule 23 Valves. All valves two (2) inches in diameter and 
under shall be of brass or bronze, or other approved non-cor- 
rodible material. Valves over two (2) inches in diameter shall 
be of brass, or bronze or iron body, brass-mounted, or of other 
approved non-corrodible material. 

\ll sidewalk Siamese inlet valves, caps and chains shall be of 
galvanized cast iron or other approved non-corrodible material. 

All gate valves shall be solid or double wedge disc, stuffing box 
pattern with hand wheel, outside screw and yoke, or other ap- 
proved indicator pattern. 

All check valves shall be approved, straight way regrinding pat- 
tern, so built that the clappers may be readily removed for repairs. 

Rule 24. Water Supply Gate Valves The piping connecting 
each source of water supply with the sprinkler system shall be pro- 
vided with a gate valve of the outside screw and yoke type, sealed 
open and tagged to designate its purpose, so Yocated as to con- 
trol each source of water supply except that from fire depart- 
ment hose connections. All such gate valves shall be located 
within the building where easily visible and readily accessible and 
as close as possible to the supply inlet 

Rule 25. Water Supply Check Valves. The piping connecting 
each source of water supply with the sprinkler system, including 
fire department connections, shall be provided with a check valve. 

On two-source systems, check valves shall have a gate valve 
on each side to permit repair of check without shutting off both 
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supplies, except that where the two sources of supply consist of 
tanks located above the highest line of sprinklers, a gate valve 
need only be provided on the down-stream side of each check valve, 

Rule 26. Control Valves. All automatic sprinkler systems shall 
be provided with a main control or shut-off valve arranged to 
be readily accessible and sealed in the open position; except that 
when the sprinkler system is fed from water supplies on the 
roof of the building, independent and readily accessible floor con- 
trol valves, ‘sealed in the open position, may be installed. 

When not more than ten (10) standard one-half (4) inch 
sprinkler heads or three (3) Conran* heads in -any automatic 
wet pipe system are exposed to cold and subject to freezing, 
shut-off valves may be provided to discontinue the water supply 
to such heads between November 1 and April 1. greater 
number of heads than specified above, located in places which 
cannot be properly heated, shall be controlled by an automatic 
dry-pipe valve. 

ule 2 Dry-Pipe Valves. A dry-pipe valve shall be taken to 
mean a valve automatically controlling the water supply of the 
sprinkler system in such a manner that under normal conditions 
its piping system beyond the valve is maintained dry, but in the 
event of fire, the valve automatically releases the water into the 
sprinkler system, for fire extinguishing purposes. 

Dry-pipe valves shall, for the purpose of these rules, be classi- 
fied as follows: 

ype A, in which the valve is actuated by the release of com- 
pressed air in the sprinkler piping system, due to the opening of 
a sprinkler head; and 

Type B, in which the valve is actuated by an approved trip under 
electric control of an approved automatic thermostatic fire alarm 
system. 

Dry-pipe valves shall be located as near as practicable to the 
sprinkler system in an enclosed and accessible place protected 
from mechanical injury and freezing. 

Automatic wet-pipe sprinkler systems in which only twenty-five 
(25) per cent of the heads are required to be maintained dry for 
protection from freezing, shall have only such heads under dry- 
pipe valve control. 

(a) When “Type A” valve is installed, the air pressure in 
sprinkler systems under such dry-pipe valve control shall not 
exceed forty (40) pounds per square inch, nor be permitted to 
fall below twenty-five (25) pounds per square inch, nor shall it 

less than one-sixth (1/6) of the water pressure in any case. 

The air compressor shall have capacity of not less than eleven 
(11) cubic feet per minute and the air supply for the pump shall 
be taken, if possible, from a room containing dry air, or it shall 
be passed through a drying chamber containing calcium chloride, 
in order to avoid the introduction of moisture into the system. 

The air pressure on such dry-pipe systems shall be maintained 
throughout the year. 

ot more than the following number of heads shall be controlled 
by one “Type A” dry-pipe valve: 

(a) For Standard one-half (12) inch heads 

(b) For Conran* one (1) inch heads 

(c) For Conran* one and one-quarter (114) inch heads.. 

(b) When Type B” valve is installed the actuating alarm sys- 
tem shall be designed to operate at a temperature lower than that 
required to open the sprinkler heads, and all connections between 
the alarm system and the dry-pipe valve shall be adequately pro- 
tected against injury of any kind. 

When required by the administrative official having jurisdiction, 
the dead end of every feed main in such dry-pipe system shall be 
provided with an air relief valve or vent, so constructed as to be 
normally open in order to permit the free escape of air from 
the system, but to close automatically against the escape of water. 

Not more than the following number of heads shall be controlled 
by one “Type B” dry-pipe valve: 

(a) For Standard one-half (14) inch heads 

(b) For Conran* one (1) inch heads 

(c) For Conran* one and one-quarter (1%) inc 

Rule 28. Alarm Valve. All automatic wet pipe sprinkler sys 
tems shall be equipped with an alarm valve so constructed that a 
flow of water through a one-half (14) inch orifice will operate 
an electric or mechanical gong 

Dry-pipe valves shall be equipped with a reliable device to give 
either an electrical or mechanical alarm. 

Rule 29. High and Low Water and Pressure Alarm. All grav- 
ity tanks shall be equipped with a device to indicate when the 
water falls below or rises above the normal level in the tank, 
with an indicator or alarm located in the engineer’s room near 
the pump. 

All pressure tanks shall be equipped with a device to indicate 
when the pressure in the tank falls below seventy (70) or rises 
above eighty (80) pounds per square inch with an indicator or alarm 
located in the engineer’s room near the compressor. 

Rule 30. Heating of Tanks. The water in all sprinkler tanks 
subject to freezing shall be protected by internally heating the 
water or enclosing the tank in a frost-proof house properly heated 
and lighted. 

Rule 31. Concealed Pipe Systems. All pipe in concealed pipe 
systems shall be of standard full-weight wrought iron or steel, 
painted with two coats of protective paint, one before and 
after installation. Such pipe shall be installed in ducts or be 
encased in cement mortar and shall be inspected prior to conceak 
ment. When installed in the concealed space between floor arches 
and ceiling, such pipe shall be supported by hangers and all pipe, 
fittings and hangers be protected with two coats of paint 

Rule 32 -reparation of Building. Floor or wall openings and 
other structural defects which prevent the banking up of heated 
air and retard the automatic action of sprinkler heads shall be 
provided with the necessary curtain boards and draft stops to 
permit specific control of the fire by the local sprinklers 

Curtain boards shall project at least three (3) inches below 
the lowest sprinkler. 
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Rule 33. Sprinkler System Tests. All automatic sprinkler sys- 
tems, excluding the water supply tanks, shall be subjected after 
installation to a hydrostatic pressure test of at least fifty (50) 
pounds per square inch in excess of that which will be normally 
carried and chenved in the sprinkler system, such test pressure, 
howevé never to be less than one hundred and fifty (150) 

er square inch in any part of the system. 
essure tanks shall be tested after erection to a test pres- 
one and one-half (1%) times the working pressure. To 
t the possibility of serious water damage in case of a_ break, 
essure shall be maintained by a small pump, the main con- 
gate being meanwhile kept shut. 3rine or other cur- 
» chemicals shall not be used for testing systems. 

In automatic dry-pipe systems with ‘“‘Type A” valve control, an 
air pressure of forty (40) pounds per square inch shall be pumped 
ip, be held for twenty-four (24) hours, and all leaks stopped 
which allow a loss of pressure of over two (2) pounds per square 

the twenty-four (24) hours. 
the case of automatic dry-pipe systems with differential 
A” valve, the valve shall be held off its seat during the 
prevent injuring the valve. 

Non-automatic systems shall be tested after installation at not 

than fifty (50) pounds per square inch in excess of the 
ressure necessary to reach the highest line of sprinklers. 

All tests of installed systems shall be made by the contrac- 
tor in the presence of the fire commissioner, or his authorized 
representative. 


Rule 34. Non-Fireproof Business Buildings. Automatic sprink- 
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lers required in non-fireproof business buildings under the provi- 
sions of Chapter 5, Article 4, Section 72, code of ordinances, unless 
otherwise specifically provided in these rules, shall consist of at 
least a One Source System. : , 

Rule 35. Theatre Buildings. Automatic sprinklers required in 
theatre buildings under the provisions of Chapter 5, Article 25, Sec- 
tion 524, code of ordinances, shall consist of at least a One Source 
System. : ‘ 

Rule 36. Firework Storage. Automatic Sprinklers required in 
buildings in which fireworks are stored or sold under the provisions 
of Chapter 10, Article 6, Section 92, code of ordinances, shall cor- 
sist of a Two Source System. : 

Rule 37 Nitro-Cellulose Products. Automatic sprinklers re- 
quired in buildings in which nitro-cellulose products are stored under 
the provisions of Chapter 10, Article 19, Section 232, code of ordi- 
nances, shall consist of a Two Source System. : 

Rule 38. Inflammable Motion-Picture Films. Automatic sprink- 
lers required in buildings in which inflammable motion-picture films 
are stored under the provisions of Chapter 10, Article 20, Section 
241, code of ordinances, shall consist of a Two Source System. 

Rule 39. Existing Installations and Approvals. Automatic ex- 
tinguisher systems and devices heretofore approved and accepted 
by the authorities having jurisdiction shall not be required to 
conform to the provisions of these rules; and all such systems 
heretofore installed shall not be required to be altered to con- 
form to these rules so long as the fire hazard due to construc- 
tion and occupancy of the building is not increased and the 
system after inspection is found to be in_good working order. 

P Joun P. Leo, Chairman. 


“The Building Contract of the Future” 


ITH the above caption there appears an ar- 

ticle in The Journal of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, March, 1919, by Sullivan W. 
Jones. <A careful reading of this article causes 
some curiosity as to why many of the conclusions 
contained therein have been formed. An intimate 
contact with architectural practice and contracting 
work, covering a large portion of this country, is 
an experience such as to preclude the formation of 
many of Mr. Sullivan’s conclusions. The article 
favors the adoption of the cost-plus-fee contract 
and presents many arguments in favor of such 
procedure, but does not carry it to the ultimate and 
logical conclusion. The practical result of his 
scheme would be disastrous to the architect as de- 
fined by modern conditions. 

During the Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
period the architect did not exist, and construction 
was in charge of guilds and the work done on a 
cost basis, paid for from the public funds or vol- 
untary contributions. 
contract 


The lump-sum construction 
“is a product of the mercenary spirit of 
modern industrialism.”” The main argument for 
the cost-plus-fee contract is for a return to the 
conditions of the Middle Ages and Renaissance 
period, the modern contractor to assume the func- 


tion of the old-time guilds. The architect would 


then become a mere draftsman or layout man, 
vielding his present day prerogative of directing 
and controlling the project. 


The “mercenary spirit of modern industrialism”’ 
is the result of the civilization of today, and it is 
questionable if a movement to return to the condi- 
tions of the Middle Ages and Renaissance period, 
merely to aid the contracting business, would meet 


with a general approval. The only existing build- 
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ings of those former ages are ecclesiastic monu- 
ments and the palaces of autocrats and aristocrats. 
Modern industrialism may have its drawbacks, but 
it can never be displaced, and as it is here to stay, 
it will continue to make its peculiar demands on 
architecture, such as did not exist in former times. 
Great progress has been made in satisfying these 
demands during the past half-century, and the 
immediate future will require every talent and ef- 
fort of the architect to solve these problems. 

“The contract system which was in almost uni- 
versal use before the war had revolved about two 
wholly false assumptions: One, that a modern 
building can be described by drawings and specifi- 
cations with sufficient completeness to provide for 
an accurate computation of costs, and, hence, for 
bids on its construction that are fairly competitive ; 
and the other, that the contractors’ business is that 
of selling finished work, that he is essentially a 
merchant, who should, but by no means always 
does, specialized knowledge of the 
suitable and economical use of the things he buys 
and sells.” It is not a false assumption that a 
modern building can be adequately described by 
plans and specifications. They have been, are, and 
will be so described by competent architects. Any 
contractor who has operated throughout this coun- 
try can cite great numbers of architects whose work 
disproves the correctness of this assumption. A 
further refutation of this claim of the architects’ 
incompetency is found in a recent address by C. E. 
Dobbin, Deputy Superintendent of School Build- 
ings in charge of General Drafting Room, New 
York, before the Municipal Engineers of New 
York City, February, 1919. Under the general di- 
rection of C. B. J. Snyder, Architect and Superin- 


possess a 
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tendent of School Buildings, New York City, the 
extras due to errors and omissions during the past 
eight years amounted to $24,000 on contracts for 
school buildings aggregating $28,000,000, or less 
than one-tenth of one per cent. Many other archi- 
tects can present a similar record. 

Can it be imagined that the great bridges and 
steel constructions are fabricated and erected with- 
out adequate plans and details? The fact is that 
such plans and details are furnished by engineers 
as a matter of course with no yielding of cuntrol 
to others. This is a result of the engineer being 
trained to accurate workmanship and knowing that 
he is responsible for the results. 
bility he never surrenders. 


That responsi- 


If the architect is going to acknowledge his ina- 
bility to prepare adequate plans and specifications 
and place the responsibility on the contractor with 
a cost-plus-fee contract, he will very quickly be 
superseded by the competent engineer who never 
dreams of evading his responsibilities and obliga- 
tions. 

All contractors are not “merchants” in any sense 
of the word. It is true that some financial institu- 
tions have subsidiary corporations masquerading 
as contractors who assume cost-plus-fee contracts 
for projects that the parent organization finances. 
The amount of such operations is small compared 
with the total of building construction operations. 
Such firms are usually termed “brokers” and not 
The 


considered to be real contractors by the craft. 
real contractor is essentially a producer whose or- 


ganization, by its own efforts, transmutes labor 
and materials into the finished structure. There 
are vast numbers of such contractors who would 
resent the appellation of “merchant or broker.” 
Both of the assumptions appear to be based on 
conditions that do not exist. 

Under modern conditions the owner “strives to 
drive shrewd bargains with the contractor.”” Bar- 
gains have always comprehended the element of 
shrewdness on the part of one or both of the con- 
tracting parties. If the contractor, through igno- 
rance or incompetence, realizes he is unable to 
safely bargain for his service, it is readily to be seen 
why he prefers the cost-plus-fee contract, for in this 
way he can evade the responsibility and possible 
With both the architect and contractor evad- 
ing responsibility, the owner can pay the bill. 

The purchaser of almost any known commodity 
buys with such guarantees that he can accurately 
measure the value of the thing purchased by the 
money expended. Then why make an exception 
of buildings? There is no reason for such proced- 
ure except to favor the contractor 
who is unable to measure in terms of money the 


loss. 


architect or 


value of his service. This exception will not, under 
normal conditions, be generally made. War con- 
ditions are no criterion for these matters. 

Contracting methods during the period of the 
war were very wasteful and cannot be continued, 
A superintendent of a Government housing project 
writes that they “turned over” 5000 carpenters to 
get 1400 “halfway” workmen. He secured a very 
hard name as a “driver” and was even called to 
task, by Government inspectors, for driving the 
men too hard. It was a cost-plus-fee job, and such 
jobs always attract the incompetent and irrespon- 
sible, a fact known to all contractors. 

If we wish to hold to the lump-sum contract and 
competitive bidding, it is “obvious, then, that we 
must find some way of giving the contractor in 
advance the information 
fair competition 


essential as a basis for 
on price. Can it be done?” 
There is nothing more simple. Real knowledge, 
intelligence and hard work incorporated into plans 
and specifications, with an accurate quantity sur- 
vey of the materials involved, given to a competent 
contractor will solve the problem. This is being 
done every day, with success and satisfaction to 
both parties to the contract. 

“Estimating, under the most _ favorable 
conditions, will always involve risk to the con- 
tractor, and as long as there are risks, competition 
will be based on risks instead of the work to be 
done.” Here again is afforded an example of the 
exact analogy between the selling of contractors’ 
services and any other form of merchandising. 
With proper plans, specifications and a quantity 
survey, a large measure of the estimating and 
contracting risk is overcome. Risks will remain, 
such as labor and the weather. Every human 
activity involves a risk of some kind. If one is too 
cowardly or effeminate to assume a risk, living 
will lose its charm to all except architects and con- 
tractors under a universal cost-plus-fee system. But 
the owner is asked to assume all the risk, a thing 
which he will not do. The whole proposition leads 
to a state of inefficiency and supposed security 
which must finally eliminate the architect as such 
and build up a group of contractors who will con 
trol construction. 

The Committee on Contracts and Specifications 
of the American Institute of Architects, and the 
members of that organization, will consider this im- 
portant matter before committing themselves to a 
returning to the conditions of the Middle Ages and 
Renaissance period. THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT 
does not believe that architects will, in this way; 
yield their rightful privileges and prerogatives to 
the contractor, to whom in “confidence”, the ownef 
is expected to honor all monetary drafts. 


even 
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